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The first available guide for the traveler and connoisseur 
to North America’s ever-growing number of wineries and vineyards. 


Format 538 Х 8 ө 100 Black and White Illustrations ® 256 pages e Flexible cloth binding 


Vineyards have been established in almost every area of 
North America in the past ten years, and wineries where 
the grapes are processed and the wine aged and bottled 
are now important tourist attractions. VINTAGE PLACES 
brings together the best of these colorful and intriguing 
establishments from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
Florida to Ontario. 

Highlighted in the pages of the guide are those places 
which offer the visitor the finest in leisurely tours and 
tastings. 

VINTAGE PLACES is divided into eight geographic 
regions: Canada; New York and New England; the Middle 
Atlantic states; the Old South; the Midwest; the South- 
west and Rocky Mountain States; California; and the 
Northwest. 

An introduction to each geographic region also pro- 
vides the reader with interesting information on growing 
conditions, types of wines produced, and the history of 


grape cultivation. One hundred and fifty wineries and 
vineyards in thirty states and provinces are extensively 


described with essential information on hours open, types 
of facilities available for touring, tastings, and general 
commentary on the types of wines produced on the 
premises. An additional three hundred wineries and vine- 
yards open to the public at various times are listed. 
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| Yes, please send me copies of VINTAGE PLACES, A CONNOISSEUR'S GUIDE 
TO NORTH AMERICAN WINERIES AND VINEYARDS at $14.95 plus $1.95 postage 
and handling. (PA residents add 6% sales tax.) If I am not completely satisfied for any 
reason, I may return the volume within the 15 day free examination period for a full 
refund or credit. 
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Their letters capture an unforgettable personal 
pictureof men inbattle. Their diaries—too oftenunfin- 
ished—record life on the march, on the run, in war. 

In their own words they tell the stories of the 
action as they saw it. At Gettysburg. Shiloh. And at 
Antietam, with over 20,000 dead and wounded. 

The editors of TIME-LIFE BOOKS have 
gathered the most vivid of these stirring personal 
accounts to create an unprecedented picture of the 
most awesome war fought in America’s history. 

A picture made more real because you see it 
through the eyes of the men who fought it. Through 
classic battle paintings. Drawings and maps made 
on the spot. And rare photos—many never before 
published—by some of the world’s first war 
photographers. 

From the first cannon shot at Ft. Sumter to the 
pistol shot that killed Lincoln, THE CIVIL WAR 
from TIME-LIFE BOOKS is an unstintingly accu- 
rate, revealing and personal library. 

Mail the card to receive the first volume, Brother 
Against Brother. Examine it for 10 days. If you aren’t 
satisfied, send it back and owe nothing. Otherwise, 
keep it and pay just $14.95 plus shipping and 


THE CIVIL WAR 


As close as you can come to the experience today. 
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handling. Future volumes will arrive about every 
other month. Same free trial. Keep only the books 
you want. Cancel any time simply by notifying us. 
Send no money. Just mail the card today. 
© 1985 Time-Life Books Inc. Time & Life Bldg., Chicago, IL 60611 
EXAMINE YOUR FIRST BOOK 
BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER FOR 10 DAYS FREE. 
If card is missing, mail to TIME-LIFE BOOKS Time & Life Bldg., Chicago, IL 60611 
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Each volume: 9%” x 11". ТТ 176 
pages. More than 140 illustrations— 
photographs, paintings, battle maps, 
drawings—many never published before. 
- 40,000-word narrative. 
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subject to change. 
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AUTHORS’ CORPS 


After Jefferson Davis was inaugu- 
rated president of the newly-formed 
Confederate States of America, his 
family moved from its comfortable 
Mississippi plantation to the new 
Southern capital, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. His wife Varina considered 
Montgomery a rough, pioneer town 
and finally decided that the old 
Sayre place was the only available 
property suitable to serve as “a 
gentleman’s residence.” During the 
spring of 1861, there the Davises 
entertained the “most brilliant, most 
gallant, and the most honored of 
the South.” This month, CWTI fea- 
tures this historic home in “The First 
Confederate White House,” a photo- 
graphic tour led by CWTI editor, 
John Stanchak. 

The White House Association, 
one of America’s first historic pres- 
ervation societies, bought the build- 
ing and persuaded the Alabama 
government to enact a law provid- 
ing state support. After moving the 
building to its present site across 
from the State Capitol, the White 
House Association presented the 
Davis home as a gift to the people 
of Alabama. 

Edmund Ruffin committed sui- 
cide. His last diary entry was a tell- 
ing summary of a lifetime of unyield- 
ing political beliefs. In it he pro- 
claimed his “unmitigated hatred to 
Yankee гше іо all political, social, 
and business connections with Yan- 
kees and to the perfidious, malig- 
nant, and vile Yankee race.” 

“The Unrepentant Rebel,” by vet- 
eran CWTI author Richard Pindell, 
is a biographical profile of one of 
the Confederacy’s most colorful 
champions. For further reading, 
Pindell recommends Edmund Ruffin: 
A Biography (1981) by Betty L. Mitch- 
ell and Avery Craven's Edmund Ruf- 
fin, Southerner: A Study in Secession 
(1964). Pindell’s most recent CWTI 
contribution, "Fighting For Little 
Round Top: The 20th Maine" ap- 
peared in the February 1983 issue 
and won the CWTI Author's Prize 
for that year. 

“Tt is almost impossible to realize 
to what extent ignorance sometimes 
finds its lodgement in high places, 
and doubtless every inventor, every 


man with an idea, is destined to 
make a desperate fight for the life of 
his special ambition." Direct from his 
memoirs, the words of Professor 
Thaddeus S.C. Lowe express the 
determination that won him the 
coveted command of the Army of 
the Potomac's Aeronautic Corps. In 
"The Army Takes To The Air,” the 
events surrounding Lowe's appoint- 
ment are revealed through excerpts 
from his memoirs, submitted by 
former CWTI editor Charles Cooney. 
Cooney extracted Professor Lowe's 
writings from the American Insti- 
tute of Aeronautics and Astronautics 
Collection in the Manuscript Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress. 


Both Confederate and Union ad- 
ministrations emphatically denied 
use of explosive bullets during the 
Civil War despite evidence to the 
contrary. In “Abhorrent To Civiliza- 
tion," CWTI author Wayne Auster- 
man follows the development and 
employment of this destructive am- 
munition. On impact, the explod- 
ing bullet inflicted incredible damage 
to the human body, and when it 
struck a full artillery caisson, the ef- 
fects were devastating. For more 
reading on this controversial projec- 
tile Austerman recommends Small 
Arms and Ammunition in the United 
States Service 1776-1864 (1968) by 
Berkley R. Lewis. Austerman is a 
staff historian at the United States 
Air Force Space Command in Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado. His most 
recent CWTI contribution, “The 
South's Legion of Lancers,’ appeared 
іп CWTI's March 1985 issue. 


Finally, this month's CWTI reprints 
an official report that first appeared 
in the July 1864 Tri-Weekly News in 
Houston, Texas. The report, written 
by Confederate brigade commander 
Colonel W.H. Parsons, is an account 
of the latter stages of the 1864 Red 
River Campaign in Louisiana. Sub- 
mitted by Californian Bryce Sud- 
erow, the report offers a unique per- 
spective on the campaign and the 
troops' performances. Suderow sub- 
mitted the Confederate letter, “We 
Did Not Take Any Prisoners," which 
appeared in CWTT's May 1984 issue. 
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BEHIND THE LINES 


In the beginning there was Love. 
Or, there was something that passed 
for it. Our numbers increased. Our 
tribes wandered. One day, a par- 
ticularly cranky day, the member of 
one tribe ran afoul of an unfamiliar 
third cousin. The ensuing argument 
over the piece of meat, the water 
rights, or someone’s mate ended 
when one grump tossed a rock at the 
other. What this unreasonable per- 
son started on that day, no doubt an 
oppressively hot and muggy day, 
has remained with us ever since. It 
is War. 

A thrown rock is a missile. So is 
a spear, an arrow, a bullet, a shell, 
and those things that are heaved out 
of submarines cruising the Pacific 
Ocean. To even the most casual ob- 
server, it is obvious that, though 
mankind has come up with some 
breathtakingly different delivery sys- 
tems, it has not come up with any- 
thing truly original to settle its great 
debates. 

This time-worn observation raises 
equally time-worn questions. Who 
started this? When was the first shot 
fired? 

As to the first question—who 
cares? It’s too late now for recrimi- 
nations. I favor blaming the rock 
pitching cousins. As to the second 
question — well, I’m glad you asked 
me that. 

Dr. Arthur Kratz of Dallas, Texas, 
recently wrote to this office. His late 
father "always said the first shot of 
the Civil War was fired at Phillipi, 
not Sumter." The good doctor asked, 
"Was he right?" 

Yes and no, Dr. Kratz. The Civil 
War clash at Phillipi, Virginia, 
generally considered the first on land 
between organized Yankee and Con- 
federate troops, occurred on June 3, 
1861. Many believe shots fired there 
should be considered the first of the 
Civil War. But prior to that, on April 
12, 1861, at a few minutes past 4:30 
a.m., aged secessionist Edmund 
Ruffin was given the honor of letting 
off the first shot from the Palmetto 
Guards battery on the harborside 
at Charleston, South Carolina. His 
missile hit the Union's Fort Sumter 
out in the harbor. Many people con- 
sider this the first shot of the Civil 
War. (See page 12 of this issue.) 

Prior to Ruffin's shot, however, at 


ехасНу 4:30 a.m. on April 12, 1861, 
Confederate Captain George James 
fired a round over Sumter, a shot 
that signaled others to begin the 
now-famous bombardment. There 
are those, and they too are many, 
who consider this the first shot of the 
Civil War. And even prior to Captain 
James' shot, there were more pyro- 
technics at Charleston. On January 
9, 1861, Fort Sumter's garrison, al- 
ready beleagured by secessionist 
volunteers, expected reinforcement 
and resupply from a ship named The 
Star Of The West. As it approached 
the fort, eager South Carolina gun- 
ners fired a shot across its bow. The 
Star put about and headed home, 
its mission incomplete. This allowed 
still others to lay claim to firing the 
"first shot." 

Frankly, Dr. Kratz, purists at CWTI 
consider all these claims puny. 
Something else happened on Janu- 
ary 9, 1861, something basic. 

On the evening of January 9, 1861, 
at Pensacola Harbor, Florida, Lieu- 
tenant Adam Jacoby Slemmer of 
the U.S. Army met with Lieutenant 
Hy Erben, Flag Officer James Arm- 
strong, and Captain Ebenezer Far- 
rand, all of the U.S. Navy. Florida 
secessionists were pressuring Arm- 
strong to surrender Pensacola's navy 
yard to them and for Slemmer to 
give up the army's forts in and 
around the harbor. At the meeting 
in Armstrong's office, Slemmer and 
his ally Erben said they opposed sur- 
render. Armstrong did not know 
what to do and, an old and con- 
fused man, he began to cry. Farrand, 
pro-secessionist, was for surrender. 

Slemmer argued with Farrand. 
Then Farrand pressed his point, 
Slemmer later recalled, when he 
"seized a chair, threw it at my head 
and left the room." 

There you have it, Dr. Kratz. The 
"first chair" of the Civil War. The first 
shot . . . sent flying with all the 
maturity, forethought, and delibera- 
tion of that first missile . . . and the 
last. 


John E. Stanchak 
Editor 
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MAIL CALL 


RESEARCH TIPS 
Dear Editor, 

I am a private researcher who spe- 
cializes in Civil War research at the 
National Archives in Washington, 
DC. I am writing to update your in- 
formation in the March 1985 issue 
concerning requests for records of 
Civil War soldiers from the National 
Archives. 

Bertram Groene's book Tracing 
Your Civil War Ancestor is quite valu- 
able but out of date as far as forms 
for the Archives. The Archives re- 
quires full information on a soldier 
and will not check alternate spell- 
ings. 

I do hope in your next column you 
will stress the importance of taking 
a class in how to do genealogical re- 
search through a local historical soci- 
ety, adult education program, or a 
community college. National Gene- 
alogical Society also offers a mail 
course. Many local libraries contain 
several very good books on how to 
do genealogical research, such as Val 
D. Greenwood's The Researchers 
Guide to American Genealogy (Balti- 
more, Maryland: Genealogical Pub- 
lishing Co., 1978) Harriet Stryker- 
Rodda's How to Climb Your Family Tree 
(Philadelphia & New York: J.B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., 1977) Norman E. 
Wright's Building an American Pedigree 
(Provo, Utah's Brigham Young Uni- 
versity Press 1974). 

The two books I use as texts in 
my classes with Fairfax County are 
F. Wilbur Hembold's Tracing your 
Ancestry (Birmingham, Alabama: 
Oxmoor Press: 1976) and Richard 
Lackey's Cite Your Sources (New 
Orleans, Louisiana: Polyanthos, 
1980). 

The Genealogical Helper, published 
by Everton Publishers, Logan, Utah 
lists most local historical and gene- 
alogical societies in their July-August 
issue each year. It is an up to date 
listing. There is a company now 
publishing indices to the 1890 Spe- 
cial Survivors Census which will list 
the survivors and widows of Union 
service men. Unfortunately the 
states alphabetically through the 
middle of Kentucky were destroyed 
in a fire. The remaining states list 
soldiers and widows and give the 
unit of the soldier. This also includes 
sailors and marines. 


Please be sure to tell your readers 
that the service records will contain 
very little in the way of family infor- 
mation. The family information is 
contained in the Pension records. 
This same form NATF 80 (1-84) can 
be used to request the pension rec- 
ords. 

Hope some of this helps. 

Marie Varrelman Melchiori CGRS 
Certified Genealogical 

Record Searcher 

Vienna, Virginia 


Dear Editor, 

It is not necessary to search for out 
of print books, as there are many 
more recent books in print and they 
may be found in most local, county, 
personal, historical, and genealogi- 
cal libraries and also from National 
Archives. A few are: 

Guide to Genealogical Research in the 
National Archives, 148A P.O. Box 
37066, Washington, D.C. 20013, 
Hardcover $25.00, soft cover $19.00 

The Source. Ancestry Pub. Co., 
P.O. Box 476, Salt Lake City, Utah 
84110. $39.95. 

The Handy Book for Genealogists, 7th 
edition. The Everton Publishers Inc., 
Genealogical Center, P.O. Box 368, 
Logan, Utah 84321. Hardcover 
$18.95, softcover $17.97. 

Civil War Genealogy, by George K. 
Schweitzer. 7914 Gleason, C-1136, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37919. $7.00. 

Hope that this information will 
assist some people to find their long 
lost Civil War ancestor. 

Robert J. Manahl 
Evansdale, Iowa 


As these letters show, in putting to- 
gether our "Behind The Lines" series on 
genealogical research I inadvertently im- 
parted some dated information. 

Ms. Melchiori and others were quite 
kind in bringing the updated National 
Archives order forms to our attention. 
The new form researchers should request 
is NATF 80 (1-84). I should note, how- 
ever, I was in error on another point. 
Bertram Groene's Tracing Your Civil 
War Ancestor is no longer out of print. 
It is now available in a new, revised, up- 
dated edition. This new edition supplies 
contemporary information on the proper 
forms to order from institutions and is 
available in hardcover at $8.95 from: 
John F. Blair Publishers, 1406 Plaza 


Drive, Winston-Salem, N.C., 27103. 
FES: 


LINCOLN AT SPRINGFIELD 


Dear Editor, 

I believe Civil War naval activities 
to be a subject which needs all the 
attention it can get. Therefore, I was 
pleased and interested to read “The 
Common Sailor, Part I" in the Febru- 
ary issue. 

I have a minor quibble with the 
opening sentence. “On August 26, 
1863, U.S. President Abraham Lin- 
coln gave a speech in his hometown, 
Springfield, Ilinois.” I think this 
misleading, as Lincoln was not in 
Springfield then and did not give a 
speech. 

The following was written as a 
cover letter: 


War Department, 
Washington City, D.C. 
August 27, 1863 


My Dear Conkling, 
I can not leave here now. Herewith is 
a letter instead. You are one of the best 
public readers. I have but one sugges- 
tion. Read it very slowly. 
And now God bless you, and all good 
Union-men. 
Yours as ever 
A. Lincoln 


Enclosed with the above was a 
letter to the Hon. James C. Conk- 
ling, dated August 26, 1863, which 
included the quotation cited in Dr. 
Still’s article. 

Harold K. Ewald, Jr. 
Harrington Park, New Jersey 


Dear Mr. Ewald, 

Thank you for correcting the error. 
Conkling apparently read the speech for 
Lincoln. The letter appears in Basler's 
Collected Works of Abraham Lin- 
coln, (1953). Thanks also to the many 
others who caught the mistake. Eds. 


LAST TIME FOR LANCERS 
Dear Editor, 

I enjoyed Wayne Austerman's аг- 
ticle “The South's Legion of Lancers” 
in your March 1985 issue but I would 
like to correct one of the statements 
about the article in your "Authors' 
Corps." 

The Civil War was not the last time 
lances were used in warfare. The 
illustrations in Andrew Mollo's Army 
Uniforms of World War I (New York: 
Arco Publishing Company, 1978) 
show Belgian, French, German, and 
Rumanian cavalrymen armed with 
lances. 

Robert L. Lytch 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 
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ROAD TO GETTYSBURG—this fine full color limited edition print, of only 350 s/n by the artist 
is a must for the collector of Dale Gallon’s art. It shows James Longstreet in the fateful hours 
before Gettysburg, a man in turmoil: bound by duty and setting personal tragedy as far behind 
him as humanly possible. Printed on 100% acid free paper with an image size of 13⁄2” x 24”, 
overall size 19” х 29”. Issue price $150.00. 


FAIRFIELDS—is one of a pair of smaller image 
prints (image size 7%’’ x 16”) for those collec- 
tors with space considerations. We can only 
guess what information is being passed about the 
unseen force beyond the farm. This full color 
print and it's companion ‘‘WORD FROM FAIR- 
FIELDS” it's Union counterpart, are in an edi- 
tion of 650 s/n by Dale Gallon on 10096 acid free 
paper with an overall size of 12?4'' x 20”. Issue 
price $50.00 each. 


For information on the original paintings, drawings, commisions and limited edition prints 
of Dale Gallon please contact the American Print Gallery, 219 Steinwehr Ave., Gettysburg, 
PA 17325, (717) 334-6188. 
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TO DATE) x EVERY OFFICIAL 
F TH ay Өн THAT EARNED THE 


CAMPAIGNS • INDEXED + HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND “TABLES - COLOR PHOTO OF 


To Order: Enclose $27.50 for each book 


(Postage will be paid on orders with payment enclosed. Calif. Res. add 6% sales tax.) 
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MAIL To: Sharp & Dunnigan вох 7780 FOREST RANCH, CA 95942 
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"THE LAST FULL MEASURE" 
pius 
GETTYSBURG: THE FINAL FURY 


Stacy Keach stars in this video masterwork about the 


Battle of Gettysburg. A %-hour docudrama that 
takes us to the actual sites of this awesome moment 
in history, сп emotion-charged and powerful video 
drama. “The Last Full Measure” is shipped to you 
along with a beautiful volume of Bruce Cotton s Get- 
tysburg: The Final Fury. Here ore the maps of the 
battle zones, the photos of Matthew Brady, and the 
special insight of America's leading Civil War his- 
torian 

Here is Little Round Top. Cemetary Hill, Seminary 
Ridge. Lee and the Army of Northern Virginia, Pic- 
көт charge, and much more 

This is a video masterwork and reference volume 
no Civil War or military history buff will want to miss. 
Certain to take an honored piace in your personal 
video library 


Only 49.95 
Specify VHS or Beta. 


Send to: FERDE GROFE FILMS 

3400 А! Ave., Santa Monica, CA 90405 
U.S. and Canada, add $2.50 ship ing:iere on 
orders, add $3.50. CA res. add 6'/2% Sales Tax. 
Visa & Master - include card no. & expiration. 
ORDER TOLL-FREE (800) , ext. 92 
In Calif. (800) 432-7257, ext. 925. 


Joshua Chamberlain's 
THE PASSING OF THE ARMIES 


The re-issue of a Morningside Classic. 
392 pages, 3 - 3-color maps, photo 
|... $30.00 
Plus U.P.S. Delivery Charge - $2.00 
Ohio residents add 6% Sales Tax. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, or Money Back. 


Perma-life® Acid-Free Paper. 
Check/MoneyOrd./M.Chg./Visa/Am.Exp. 


Complete Catalogue is Available on Request. 


MORNINGSIDE BOOKSHOP 
P. O. Box 1087, 260 Oak Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45401 
513/461-6736 


When in Gettysburg visit the Morningside/ 
Conflict Bookshop at 213 Steinwehr Ave. 


f.incolus 300810 


Сми Wan Е Brass GIFTS 
SASE for Catalog 
PO. Box 1366 


SAND SPRINGS, OK. 74063 
918-245-8558 


LINCOLN ов 
JEFFERSON DAVIS 
STAMP 2 
107 x 127 317.5 
Postase Рао 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CRISIS OF THE HOUSE DIVIDED: 
AN INTERPRETATION OF THE IS- 
SUES IN THE LINCOLN-DOUGLAS 
DEBATES. By Harry V. Jaffa. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1982. New 
preface, notes, 451 pp. Paper, $11.00. 


Any Lincoln book that remains in 
print for twenty-six years, as this one 
has, surely deserves characterization 
as a minor classic at least. Originally 
published in 1959, Harry V. Jaffa’s 
Crisis of the House Divided has shaped 
the thought of a generation of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Civil War scholars. 

Professor Jaffa’s work played a 
major role in putting to flight the 
idea that a handful of radical aboli- 
tionists and Southern fire-eaters led 
a blundering generation into a 
needless war fought over an im- 
aginary Negro in an impossible place 
(slavery in the territories). By close 
analysis of the speeches of Abraham 
Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas, he 
showed that two intelligent and 
well-informed political moderates 
had disagreements of principle over 
sectional issues so fundamental that, 
if they were reflected in society at 
large, as Jaffa assumed they were, 
the Civil War was indeed an irre- 
pressible conflict. 

Jaffa achieved lasting success for 
his book in part because he strove 
always to make the best possible 
case for the quality of both men's 
political ideas. In Douglas' case, this 
attempt led to one of the earliest 
appreciations of the crucial part 
played by expansionism in 19th- 
century Democratic political thought. 
Douglas and his party cohorts 
wanted, above all else, to spread 
the area of freedom. 

Although he had little appreciation 
for the Whig underpinnings of Lin- 
coln's political ideas, Jaffa was never- 
theless able to improve our under- 
standing of Republican political 
thought by focusing on Lincoln's 
insistence that the moral principle 
or ideal of equality be upheld even 
in the face of hostile voting major- 
ities: 

Free government, according to Lin- 
coln, was not the mere process of arriv- 
ing at decisions without coercion by any 
formula embodying the principle of ma- 
jority rule. It was not even government 
of, by, and for the people. It was govern- 


ment of, by, and for a people dedicated 
to a certain proposition. 


Much has happened since 1959 in 
the historical scholarship about the 
coming of the Civil War, and it is a 
shame that this is not a revised edi- 
tion of Crisis of the House Divided in 
which Professor Jaffa responds to his 
critics and comments of these new 
developments. Eric Foner's Free Soil, 
Free Labor, Free Men (1970), for ex- 
ample, pointed up the crucial eco- 
nomic assumptions behind Republi- 
can political thought, and Gabor 5. 
Boritt's Lincoln and the Economics of 
the American Dream (1978) found a 
similar strand in Lincoln's thought 
by uncovering his consistently 
Whiggish economic preoccupations. 
By contrast, Jaffa's book is largely 
silent on economic ideas. 

Some recent scholars emphasize 
the importance of Lincoln's charge 
that Douglas conspired with Roger 
B. Taney, James Buchanan, and 
Franklin Pierce to open all the North 
to slavery's expansion. Jaffa treated 
the conspiracy charge, too, but he 
attempted to show that it was plaus- 
ible. More recent books show that 
such conspiracy theories, plausible 
or not, ignored the immorality of 
slavery and the plight of the black 
man and shifted the focus to the ar- 
rogance of "the Slave Power" and 
the potential threat to white men's 
rights. And other recent works have 
taken Jaffa specifically to task for 
ignoring the abundant evidence that 
Lincoln's political thought never left 
the simple Lockean assumptions of 
America's founders and hence never 
arrived at what Jaffa most admires 
in Lincoln's thought: an element of 
compulsion in the theory of the state 
not derived from old-fashioned 
natural rights philosophy. 

Crisis of the House Divided is never- 
theless still worth reading or re- 
reading, but one should set aside 
plenty of time and insist on optimum 
conditions for concentration. Jaffa 
writes an elegant sort of high-brow 
English, full of allusions to Aristotle 
and Plato. His prose tends to long 
and leisurely rhetorical questions 
and is lumbered with phrases like 
“intense ultramontane unionism" 
and “casuistical clarity." He repeat- 
edly writes about his own writing: 


“In a later chapter we ‘shall pro- 
pound” or “Let us consider the 
consequences of the foregoing re- 
flections.” Crisis of the House Divided 
is a tough assignment, but it is a 
necessary one for the serious stu- 
dent of Civil War political thought. 
Mark E. Neely, Jr. 
Louis A. Warren Lincoln 
Library and Museum 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


CUSTER IN PHOTOGRAPHS. By 
D. Mark Katz. Yo-Mark Production Co., 
88 Meade Drive, Gettysburg, PA 17325. 
Pub. 1985. Pp. 150; illus, $150.00. 


Surely the simplest way to review 
this volume would be to say that it 
is superb and let it go at that. But 
more should be said. 

George Armstrong Custer was al- 
ways a fascinating subject. More 
than a score of photographers turned 
their lenses toward him during his 
brief but spectacular life. They pro- 
duced at least 155 known images 
of the Civil War's "boy general,” 
though surely dozens more were 
taken and simply await discovery. 

To its lasting credit, this volume 
is the first real attempt to locate and 
identify all the known Custer por- 
traits, as well as to discover the 
artists who made them, and to place 
them in their proper chronology. 
More interesting to the Custer buff, 
some forty-seven of these images are 
here published for the first time, 
ample evidence of just how much 
has been awaiting the public, and a 
hint of how much more may still lie 
hidden. 

Custer always produces strong 
reactions, for better or worse, but no 
one can view this visual biography 
of the man without feeling a sense 
of liking for his boyish good nature, 
humor, and his sheer exuberance for 
life. It all shows in his photographs. 
Perhaps the most interesting are 
those in which he is dressed in cos- 
tume, one time as a Quaker, another 
as a Sioux Indian chief. In a sense, 
Custer's whole life was spent in cos- 
tume, playing a part, and his delight 
in the role shows in every view. 

Author-compiler Katz has also 
devised a cataloging system for the 
Custer images which will serve as 
a good framework in which to fit 
later discoveries, as well as for 
reference among photographic his- 
torians. They, as well as all Custer 
buffs, have been well served in this 
handsomely produced volume. 

William C. Davis 
CWTI 
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Edmund Ruffin, renowned agriculturalist, idealistic pub- 
lisher, and secessionist political philosopher. Along with 
those. of antebellum secessionist agitators Robert Barnwell 
Rhett of South Carolina, William Lowndes Yancy of 
Alabama, and Roger Pryor of Virginia, his name became well- 
known to a hostile Northern public in the days before the 
Civil War. 


EDMUND RUFFIN THE FARMER, EDMUND RUFFIN THE AGITATOR, 


EDMUND RUFFIN 


The Unrepentant Rebel 


By Richard Pindell 


t 3:00 on the afternoon of March 2, 1861, 

an old man of aristocratic mien, dressed 

in a black frock coat and wearing a 
planter’s hat, boarded a train in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Ahead of him lay the grimy, racketing 
thirty-hour ride to Charleston, South Carolina. 
Despite the gentleman’s fame and notoriety in 
Virginia, the Richmond station was pointedly 
vacant of well-wishers come to see him off. His 
journey would take him out of the United States 
into the Confederate States, and most of his 
fellow Virginians, still strongly pro-Union, 
judged his trip a treasonable act. But the old 
gentleman was a man of his word. Four months 
before, just after the election of Abraham Lincoln 
to the U.S. presidency, he had told a cheering 
crowd in Charleston that “if Virginia remains 
in the Union under the domination of this in- 
famous, low, vulgar tyranny of Black Repub- 
licanism, and there is one other state in the 
Union that has bravely thrown off the yoke, I will 
seek my domicile in that State and abandon 
Virginia forever.” Two days before the inaugur- 
ation of Lincoln,he traveled to keep that promise. 

At his destination that day the Stars and 
Stripes flew on the ocean breeze over a harbor 
stronghold called Fort Sumter. It flew in brave de- 
fiance of nearly fifty manned Confederate guns 
bristling little more than a mile away. For more 
than two months Union and Confederacy had 
faced each other thus, gun to gun. Save for an 
incident four months earlier, when the Union 
supply ship Star of the West had been quickly 
driven off by Confederate cannonry, the guns 
had not been fired. In both the North and South, 
the majority of people still believed and devoutly 
wished they would remain that way. 

The old gentleman took a different view en- 
tirely. He hoped for an armed clash. “A sprinkle 
of blood” in Charleston Harbor, he speculated, 
would bring Virginia into the Confederacy. 


The old man’s name was Edmund Ruffin, 
and the deep reason he got on that southbound 
train was to start a war. 

Nothing in Edmund Ruffin’s upbringing ever 
hinted he would embark on such a firebrand 
mission. He was born in 1794 on a plantation 
on the James River to one of the first families of 
Virginia. As a child he was frail and sickly, and 
would remain chronically so all his life. His 
father, a busy, practical-minded planter, ap- 
parently believed his son to be a semi-invalid, not 
long for this world. He invested his time and ef- 
forts in better risks. As it turned out, Edmund 
Ruffin was one of those individuals who is always 
ailing, always “poorly,” but who in the end buries 
his physicians and outlives nearly all of his con- 
temporaries. The father’s aloofness from the boy, 
however, may well have created a craving for 
recognition in young Ruffin. 

In 1810 Ruffin enrolled at the College of 
William and Mary in Williamsburg, just a long 
day’s ride from his home. Although unquestion- 
ably bright, Ruffin made a poor scholar. He 
preferred to spend his time partying and read- 
ing romantic novels. After one term he was sus- 
pended for neglect of his studies. 

Ruffin's abbreviated college career, neverthe- 
less, proved to be a significant formative tinie 
of his life because of two fateful extracurricular 
happenings. His father died suddenly, leaving 
him the family plantation on the James River. 
And in Williamsburg the novel-reading, lacka- 
daisical scholar found time for real-life romance 
with a pretty, sloe-eyed brunette named Susan 
Travis. She was a daughter of one of Williams- 
burg's most prominent families, and everybody 
concerned deemed the match between her and 
the young scion of the Ruffin fortune an excel- 
lent one. Before Ruffin left college in December, 
1810, to go home, the two 16-year-olds were 
formally bespoken. 
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Back on the plantation, under the 
slack rein of an easy-going guardian, 
Ruffin led the privileged life and 
enjoyed his lack of responsibilities. 
He courted Miss Travis, and some- 
time in 1811 the pair wed. 

Early in 1812 came war. Ruf- 
fin kissed his bride farewell and 
marched off in the first regiment 
mustered to defend Virginia and 
the other states against Great Britain. 
The 18-year-old volunteer helped to 
man the shore batteries around Nor- 
folk. He saw no combat, and his 
stint of service proved routine in 
the extreme. But he was thrilled 
and proud to be a soldier, and his 
six months in the War of 1812 shone 
ever more gloriously down the en- 
suing years as the great adventure 
of his life. 


When he returned home, Ruffin 
decided to put the days of his youth 
firmly behind him and take hold as 
the master of a large plantation. He 
would step forth in the tradition of 
his ancestors, who had planted in 
the Virginia Tidewater since 1666. 
That was his plan. But a serious 
hitch soon developed. Ruffin dis- 
covered that his inheritance was 
nearly worthless. His more than 700 
acres of tillable bottomland were so 
worn out they could scarcely yield 
a crop. 


The Old Dominion, especially in 
its Tidewater region, was just that, 
old. Tobacco, long the main money 
crop there, had gutted the soil of its 
nutrients. In the 1820s and 30s de- 
pressingly long reaches of Virginia 
presented to the traveler scenes of 
utter desolation. The land was gul- 
lied by erosion, weedy with scrub 
pine, and haunted by plantation 
houses, abandoned by owners who 
had trekked off in quest of better 
earth elsewhere. For a time Ruffin 
too entertained a notion to take up 
his household and slaves and head 
for the fat virgin lands opening up 
to the south and west. But in the end 
he decided to remain and revive the 
land that was dying under his feet. 
That decision would result in his be- 
ing hailed by modern historians as 
the father of American agronomy. 

After intense experimentation 
with improved field drainage and 
crop rotation and the application of 
various manures, Ruffin achieved a 
genuine breakthrough with one of 
the latter, a “calcareous manure” 
called “marl.” (Marl is a subsoil 
conglomerate of skeletons of eons- 
old marine organisms—in essence, 
lime.) Briefly stated, animal manures 
lost their potency quickly in the ex- 
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Virginia State Library 


“Marlbourne,” the plantation home built with the proceeds of Ruffin's successful 
agricultural experiments. It, its grounds, its products, and its owner stood in the 
forefront of a technologically sophisticated “new wave” in the Southern plantation 
system. 


hausted, highly acidic soil. But when 
the soil was “sweetened” with a 
liberal dressing of marl, its reaction 
to animal manures improved dra- 
matically, increasing both fertility 
and longevity of fertility. On the 
testing grounds of his plantation 
Ruffin discovered that the crop pro- 
duction of his marled fields was 
dramatically higher than that of his 
unmarled fields. 


I. the fall of 1818 the novice 
planter, not yet twenty-five years 
old, proudly and awkwardly pre- 
sented his findings in a paper that 
he read to his county's agricultural 
society, entitled "On the Composi- 
tion of Soils, And Their Improve- 
ment by Calcareous Manures." To 
his unforgettable chagrin the over- 
whelming majority of planters 
greeted his discovery with indiffer- 
ence and contempt. Entrenched in 
their old-school ways, they spurned 
this upstart with his head full of 
"book farming." A few did try Ruf- 
fin's methods, but only grudgingly 
and slipshoddily, with predictable 
results. One of these planters there- 
after like to show visitors the raw, 
gaping hole of his marl pit and talk 
about “Ruffin’s Folly.” 


Г, 1821 came a measure of conso- 
lation. Ruffin’s paper found its way 
into the pages of a new agricul- 
tural periodical called The American 
Farmer, where it attracted appreci- 
ative readers. Poor-land planters 
wrote to him, seeking the benefits of 
his agricultural know-how. This 


modest measure of popularity en- 
couraged Ruffin to run for, and 
helped him win a seat in the state 
Senate in 1823. Meanwhile, at home, 
his new farming methods, which 
had swelled his per-acre yields two- 
fold, in some instances three-fold, 
had doubled his inheritance. Ruffin 
tore down his father’s oversized 
farmhouse and replaced it with a 
handsome, if not palatial mansion, 
which he called Beechwood. “Ruf- 
fin's Folly” had become Ruffin’s 
fortune. 

The young agriculturist quickly 
displayed little gift for politics. Short 
on patience and tact, long on ideal- 
ism and honesty, he was ill-suited 
for either drawn-out floor debates 
or cynical back room dealing. Too, 
these same qualities gave him a facil- 
ity for making enemies. He was 
most disturbed by his inaptitude 
for speechmaking. In an era and 
a region—the South-that highly 
prized oratory, Ruffin found him- 
self the iron tongue among the sil- 
ver tongues. In 1826, with one year 
of his four-year term left to serve, 
he resigned his Senate seat. There- 
after, Ruffin usually followed his 
literary bent, which was nearly equal 
in power and promise to his scien- 
tific one, and sought to make his 
mark with his pen. 

In 1831 he published his agricul- 
tural master-work, An Essay on Cal- 
careous Manures. The original seven- 
page report to his local agricultural 
society had evolved into a 242-page 
book, which brought him national 
and international recognition. 
Buoyed by this widespread, enthusi- 
astic response, Ruffin founded in 


1833 an agricultural journal of his 
own, the Farmers’ Register. Designed 
for “practical farmers,” the journal 
was quickly a success. Ruffin dele- 
gated the management of his farm- 
lands to his sons and moved to 
Petersburg to devote himself to 
publishing full-time. The Farmers’ 
Register, popular and influential, ran 
until 1842. It foundered chiefly be- 
cause Ruffin began to politicize it 
with his anti-establishment views. 
Conspicuously and relentlessly he 
championed the small farmer against 
the big banks. This antagonized the 
ruling powers in Virginia, and sub- 
scriptions fell off steeply. 


The demise of his farm paper and 
its short-lived spin-off, The Bank Re- 
former, inflamed a sore spot on Ruf- 
fin’s pride. With some justice, he 
felt Virginia had never properly ap- 
preciated his worth. The state's elite 
tended to view his monumental 
achievements as more antic than 
heroic. The press liked to refer to 
him as an “enthusiast,” which often, 
in those days, was a polite word 
for “crackpot.” Therefore, when in 
December 1842, a letter came from 
James Henry Hammond, Governor 
of South Carolina, in which he in- 
vited Ruffin to serve as the State 
Agricultural Surveyor, he accepted 
enthusiastically. It was a decision 
that, however bland it seemed at 
the time, was to yield fateful conse- 
quences. 

James Henry Hammond was a 
“fire-eater,” or arch-secessionist. His 
overmastering ambition was to lead 
South Carolina and the other slave 
states out of the Union. To anyone 
who would listen, he expounded the 
gospel of secession. 

Ruffin was not just anyone. Ham- 
mond knew that the almost totally 
rural South was only as strong as its 
land. Moreover, if it were to cut its 
dependence on foreign and North- 
ern markets and factories and ex- 
pand its tiny industrial base, it 
needed to shift from a one-crop to 
a multi-crop agriculture, something 
Ruffin had preached and practiced 
for a quarter-century. Hammond’s 
envisioned Southern republic 
needed Ruffin. To him, the Vir- 
ginian was not only a friend to be 
won, but also a key potential con- 
vert. 

For reasons of poor health Ruffin 
left his surveyor post and South 
Carolina before finishing his year 
term. But friendship with Ham- 
mond and the latter’s pro-slavery, 
anti-Union persuasion continued. 


In 1843 Ruffin was especially sus- 
ceptible to his friend’s theories. Dur- 
ing his Farmers’ Register years his 
views on slavery and the Union had 
been exceptionally broad-minded, 
even in relatively moderate Vir- 
ginia. But now his circumstances had 
changed. Editor and publisher no 
more, he was once again a planter. 
As if to underscore this fact of life, 
Ruffin bought, upon his return to 
Virginia, another plantation up on 
the Pamunkey River, which he 
named, appropriately, Marlbourne. 
Now he was intimately linked once 
more to the South’s “peculiar insti- 
tution” of slavery, without which 
his way of life would collapse. He 
reacted strongly and chauvinistically 
to the abolitionist propaganda that 
poured out of the North with swell- 
ing volume and venom. Slavery, 
threatened, took on for him higher 
value. 

For other, more deeply psycholog- 
ical reasons he was prone to seces- 
sionist persuasion. The demise of 
his journal, ending his war on the 
banks, left him at a loss, a crusader 
without a cause. He required em- 
battled principles to champion and 
powerful adversaries to combat. 
Secession and the abolitionists came 
ready-made to supply those needs. 

There was another void to fill. In 
1846 his beloved Susan died. She 
had borne him eleven children (two 
died in infancy) and faultlessly 
played the demanding role of plan- 
tation chatelaine. Bowed down with 
grief and stricken with sundry 
physical ills, Ruffin was convinced 
that he would soon follow her out 
of life. He plunged into a deep 
melancholia. His children, worried, 
urged him to develop other interests. 
By the end of the 1840s Ruffin had 
done so, with a vengeance. 


Он then he had held his peace 
in the political wars between the 
North and the South. But when the 
Compromise of 1850 between slave 
and free states threatened to cool 
secessionist ardor in the South, Ruf- 
fin could contain himself no longer. 

He made his debut in the sec- 
tional debates with a three-article 
series, in which he took up the ques- 
tion, “What Will Be the Result of 
Northern Abolition Action?” He 
painted the abolitionists as zeal- 
crazed conspirators, determined to 
wreck the South. Cunningly they 
used anti-slavery feeling as a whip 
to scourge and shame the Southern 
states into submission. The com- 
promise legislation then on the Con- 


gressional floor was only a smiling 
mask, fabricated to lull the South 
into acquiescence. Ruffin pleaded 
with Southerners not to be taken in. 
“Concession to fanatics,” he warned, 
“never satisfies fanatacism.” The 
South’s acceptance of the compro- 
mise would invite fast-creeping ruin. 
He predicted that Congress would 
ban slavery in the new territories 
won from Mexico and abolish it in 
the District of Columbia. At that 
point the South must “SUBMIT NO 
LONGER.” It must leave the Union 
and declare its independence, Ruf- 
fin insisted. He presented his po- 
lemic to newspapers in Virginia, 
South Carolina, and Georgia for 
publication. He signed himself “A 
Virginian.” 

Ruffin’s predictions did not come 
true. But something happened, im- 
portant both to him and to the seces- 
sionist movement, that gave him 
reason to congratulate himself for 
preserving his anonymity. In Octo- 
ber 1852, at age fifty-eight, he finally 
received recognition for his work. 

It happened when a popular and 
prestigious Southern agricultural 
and technological periodical, Debow's 
Review, introduced him in its “Са1- 
lery of Industry and Enterprise.” It 
gave him feature treatment, com- 
plete with portrait and biography. 
Suddenly “Edmund Ruffin, of Vir- 
ginia, Agriculturist,” as the article’s 
rubric had it, was a name to conjure 
with. Tributes to his agricultural 
achievements filled editorial pages 
all over the South. Particularly the 
Old Dominion, as if to make up for 
past slights, proudly paid him 
homage. It was agreed that Ruffin’s 
monument, “more to be envied than 
‘storied urn or animated bust,’” as 
one editor expressed it, was the 
changed landscape of Virginia. 
Where once had stretched scrub pine 
barrens and scraggly old fields, 
green croplands now flourished. 
Journalists and newspapermen 
throughout the state sang Ruffin’s 
praises as Virginia’s greatest bene- 
factor. Nor were the tributes all 
mere ink and air. In 1852 the Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Society unani- 
mously elected him its president. 
At his Marlbourne plantation, then 
a proving ground and showplace of 
his new agronomy, Ruffin basked in 
the limelight. 


Bu his euphoria did not blind 
him to opportunity. His renown put 
him in demand as a speaker; audi- 
ences were guaranteed. Here, sud- 
denly, stood a stump from which to 
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preach his new politics. However, he 
had to proselytize carefully. Open 
espousal of secession would scare off 
his listeners, the vast majority of 
whom were stubbornly unionist. 
Ruffin solved the problem of indoc- 
trination without alienation by 
depicting the North and its aboli- 
tionists as a sinister and powerful 
evil bent on fomenting black insur- 
rection in the South. Often, too, 
boosting his secessionist cause even 
more obliquely, he resourcefully 
defended the South’s “peculiar in- 
stitution,” touting it as more humane 
than Yankee “wage slavery.” During 
this time Ruffin himself came by 
stages to despise the North and 
Northerners with a virulence that 
perhaps historical records alone can- 
not explain. 


As the decade of the 1850s rolled 
on, Ruffin stepped up his crusade 
for disunion. In 1857 he wrote his 
most important essay, “The Political 
Economy of Slavery,” wherein he 
depicted slavery as the keystone of 
superior civilizations— Greece, Rome 
and, of course, the South. In 1858 
came “African Colonization Un- 
veiled,” an exposure of the fool- 
hardy notion, popular with some at 
the time,’ of returning Blacks to 
Africa. In 1859 he published “Slavery 
and Free Labor Described and Com- 
pared” with its inevitable pro-slavery 
conclusions. To these writings Ruf- 
fin signed his name. He had come 
into the open to do battle. And so, 
strode to the forefront of the seces- 
sionist movement. He became the 
third man in the great triumvirate of 
fire-eaters. Its other two members 
were Robert Barnwell Rhett of South 
Carolina and William Lowndes Yan- 
cey of Alabama. Ruffin was not con- 
tent with merely constructing sen- 
tences. With Rhett, a secessionist for 
two decades, he founded the League 
of United Southerners to marshal 
and unify Southern opinion against 
Northern propaganda. 

Despite his and the other fire- 
eaters’ efforts, unionist sentiment 
held on strongly in most of the 
South, especially in the upper 
South. In the fall of 1859 Ruffin be- 
gan to despair of the success of his 
cause. Then, with all his dark talk of 
abolitionist conspiracy and Yankee- 
led insurrection, an old man who 
saw himself as a prophet made Ruf- 
fin also look like a prophet. John 
Brown, late of Kansas, but Connecti- 
cut-born, invaded western Virginia 
with a picked band of abolitionists 
and a wagonload of pikes, weapons 
with which he meant to arm slaves 
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in revolt against their masters. 
Brown and company seized the U.S. 
Arsenal at Harpers Ferry, Virginia, 
were themselves captured by U.S. 
marines and local militia, then con- 
victed of capital crimes. 


O. December 2, 1859, Ruffin was 
on hand in the little hamlet of 
Charlestown near Harpers Ferry to 
see John Brown hanged. Brown, the 
patriarchal, bearded fanatic, who be- 
neath glaring surface differences 
was in some ways Ruffin’s double, 
impressed the Virginian with the un- 
assailable dignity he carried up the 
gallows steps to his death. After- 
wards, Ruffin cadged from the mili- 
tary authorities a number of John 
Brown’s captured pikes. Later he 
would send one to the governor of 
each of the fifteen slave states (with 
the exception of Delaware) as a grim 
reminder of the reality of the aboli- 
tionist threat. Most Southerners 
needed little reminding. Enthusiasm 
for secession increased, then blos- 
somed in the state where Ruffin had 
served as agricultural surveyor. 
The following year, on December 
20, Ruffin stood, an honored guest 
amid the delegates in the conven- 
tion hall in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, and applauded the Palmetto 
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Where abolitionist John Brown's 1859 raid ended, the engine house at Harpers 


State’s departure from the Union. 
One state had, at last, seceded. It 
was for him a moment of personal 
fulfillment. But the fight had, as it 
always seemed for Ruffin, just 
begun. There were fourteen other 
states to aid and abet out of the 
Union. Ruffin headed for Talla- 
hassee, Florida, and the state 
delegates convening there to debate 
secession. After Florida he aimed to 
take his campaign of persuasion to 
Alabama, then to Mississippi, and 
Georgia. Before he embarked on his 
journey, a New York journalist, quite 
taken with the picturesque old revo- 
lutionary, saw him going “from Con- 
vention to Convention, a political 
Peter the Hermit, preaching seces- 
sion wherever he goes.” 


In Tallahassee Ruffin made an 
impassioned speech to a packed hall. 
A few days later the motion for 
secession carried. As for Mississippi 
and Alabama, they seceded (on 
January 9 and 10 respectively) before 
he could reach their capitals. The 
Georgia Convention was set to meet 
on January 19, but Ruffin canceled 
plans to push the cause there in 
response to news that the Northern 
ship Star of the West was sailing to 
supply and reinforce Fort Sumter, a 
Federal stronghold in Charleston 
Harbor that unionists would not 
evacuate. He hastened to Charles- 


Ferry, Virginia. Brown, hanged shortly after capture and trial, was reviled by 
Ruffin and other Americans. But not all. Poet Ralph Waldo Emerson called him 
“That new saint who will make the gallows glorious like the cross.” 


ton, hoping fort-bound Federals 
would make a fight of it. There, with 
the work crews bracing up harbor 
defenses, he made it a point “to 
commit a little treason to the north- 
ern government” by shoveling some 
dirt onto an earthwork. 

Wherever embers in the North- 
South controversy smoldered, Ruf- 
fin was sure to turn up. With in- 
creasing frequency that spot was 


Right: One of many harborside batteries 
at Charleston, South Carolina, Fort 
Johnson. Below: Confederates inside 
Charleston’s Battery Bee. Johnson, built 
in antebellum days, along with Ruffin 
and the Palmetto Guards, had a part in 
the April 1861 bombardment of Fort 
Sumter. Battery Bee, constructed later, 
was one of many city defenses needed 
once the war began in earnest. Both were 
painted by Confederate artist Conrad 
Wise Chapman. 
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Charleston. When the old agricul- 
turist, newly self-exiled from Vir- 
ginia, got on the train from Rich- 
mond that March 2, 1861, it was his 
fourth trip to Charleston in as many 
months. This time he was bound 
and determined to fan the embers 
into flame. Fort Sumter was now 
completely cut off. Charleston seces- 
sionists had stopped the fort’s flow 
of foodstuffs from the mainland 
and severed its communications. A 
gauntlet of hostile shore guns bris- 
tled between it and any relief to be 
had from the naval expedition puff- 
ing toward it from the North on 
Lincoln’s orders. The garrison was 
down to its last alternatives: fight, 
give up, or starve. 


O. the morning of April 8, 1861, 
Ruffin boarded the small Confeder- 
ate steamer that daily supplied the 
crews of the shore batteries. The 
ship sailed within tantalizingly easy 
range of Sumter’s guns. Ruffin 
hoped that the vessel would attract 
the fort's fire. Through a spyglass he 
saw blue-clad soldiers loading a can- 
non, and his heart raced. But noth- 
ing came of it. "I greatly coveted the 
distinction & eclat," he confided to 
his diary, ^which I might have ac- 
quired if the steamer had been fired 
upon, & we had rufused to yield." 

The next day Ruffin's hunger for 
recognition was somewhat assuaged. 
With a borrowed musket in one 
hand and a carpetbag in the other 
he again embarked on the steamer, 
this time to volunteer for duty in one 
of the shore batteries. The comman- 
ders of the various artillery com- 
panies vied with each other to make 
the renowned old-line secessionist a 
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TIME-LAPSE 


Just after the turn of the century, 
Civil War veteran J.P. Grinstead, a 
Kentucky native, wrote a personal 
account of his service, hoping to 
authenticate his claim that he was 
the youngest commissioned officer 
in the Union army. 

The following is an excerpt from 
Grinstead’s formal “claim to fame,” 
as it appeared some forty years after 
the Civil War in the National Tribune, 
the official organ of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. 

Editor, National Tribune: I desire to 
answer thru your columns the question 
being asked by a number of comrades, 
“Who was the youngest commissioned 
officer in the service during the Civil 
War?” by laying claim to that honor and 
distinction myself. I will ask, however, 
not to be accused of egotism to what I 
may say, for unless we write these little 
bits of personal unwritten history it will 
never be known, and but few people will 
ever know that we ever lived. My claim 
is that I was commissioned younger than 
any other officer at the front in active 
service in command of troops or per- 
formance of other duties. Now for the 
proof of my claim: 

I was born June 15, 1846, consequently 
June 15, 1861 I was 15 years of age. 
About that time I joined Capt. J.B. 
Terrys company of Kentucky Home 
Guards at Glovers Creek, Metcalf 
County, Ky. Later on, in the Fall, this 
company was disbanded, and I enlisted 
as a private in Co. E, 9th Ky., Nov. 25, 
1861, at Columbia (Camp Boyle), Ky.; 
was appointed Fifth Sergeant at the 
organization of the Company. Imme- 
diately after the battle of Shiloh [Ten- 
nessee] and campaign to Corinth [Mis- 
sissippi], I was appointed Regimental 
Commissary Sergeant and on June 18, 
1862 I returned to and took command of 
my company in the chase after [Con- 
federate General Braxton] Bragg thru 
Kentucky. 

On Jan. 10, 1862, immediately after 
the battle of Stone[s] River [Tennessee], 
I was promoted to First Lieutenant, and 
on Sept. 22, 1863, two days after the 
battle of Chickamauga [Georgia], was 
transferred to and placed in command of 
Co. H same regiment, and on Sept. 10, 
1864 when at age 18 years and three 
months, was promoted to Captain of my 
company. I was mustered out of service 
by reason of expiration of term of ser- 
vice, at Louisville, Ky., Dec. 15, 1864. 

In March 1865, I was authorized by 
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the Governor of Kentucky to recruit a 
company for State service, to be used 
against various bands of guerrillas then 
infesting the State, but the fall of Rich- 
mond [Virginia] and the surrender of 
[Confederate General Robert E.] Lee put 
a stop to the recruiting of this company. 

I was in every battle and skirmish in 
which my regiment was engaged, in- 
cluding such battles as Shiloh, Stone[s] 
River, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, 
Pickett's Mills, Lovejoy Station and 
skirmishes too numerous to mention. I 
received three wounds—one at Stone[s] 
River and two at Chickamauga. 

In addition to the engagements 
mentioned, the 9th Kentucky partici- 
pated in the Tullahoma Campaign 
and battles at Resaca, Kennesaw 
Mountain, Atlanta, and Jonesboro, 


Georgia, and at Perryville, Ken- 
tucky. 

Grinstead went on after the Civil 
War to organize three regiments of 
volunteers in 1898 for service in the 
Spanish-American War. Early the 
next year, President William McKin- 
ley ordered American troops to the 
Phillipine Islands, where Grinstead 
would eventually command a com- 
pany of the 32d U.S. Volunteers for 
two years. 

Although his death date is un- 
known, Grinstead lived the last 
years of his life in Salem, Nebraska. 
In this Civil War-era photograph he 
displays a commissioned officer's 
shoulder boards. 

Carl F. Heinz, III 
Lancaster, California 
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А CONFEDERATE’S RED RIVER REPORT 


commander Colonel W.H. Parsons’ official report 

on the 1864 Red River Campaign in Louisiana. 
It covers the latter stages of the campaign, offering 
unique insights into the performance of Parson's men 
at the battles of Blair's Landing, Cloutierville, and 
Yellow Bayou, the final engagements in Lieutenant 
General Richard Taylor's brilliant sixty-day campaign 
against the invading Federal Army of the Gulf under 
Major General Nathaniel Banks, men who had fought 
under Major General William T. Sherman. 

At Blair's Landing, Parsons' brigade fought in the 
open against two of the most powerful warships in 
the Union navy. Engaged on horseback at Cloutier- 
ville, the Texans defeated the veteran infantrymen of 


T= following account is Confederate brigade 


By W.H. Parsons Edited By Bryce Suderow 


In 1865 Currier & Ives published this depiction of “The 
Mississippi In Time Of War.” Federal gunboats on the 
Red River at Blair’s Landing created a similar spectacle on 
April 12, 1864, as they were hounded by Colonel Parsons’ 
Confederate brigade. 


Sherman's army. And at Yellow Bayou, a portion of 
the brigade, fighting as dismounted cavalry against 
Sherman's veterans, held its position under enormous 
pressure. 

Not included in the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies Parsons' report is published 
here for the first time since July 1864, when it ap- 
peared in the Houston, Texas Tri-Weekly News. 


Beverly R. Robinson Collection, United States Naval Academy 


Ellis County Museum, Ellis County, Texas 


Parsons’ Texans looked much the same as the so-called “Arizona Brigade” another group of Texans that posed for this rare 


outdoor photograph in 1864. Of Parsons’ men, Union Admiral David Dixon Porter wrote, “their desperate courage defies 


description.” 


Headquarters Parson’s 
Brigade [12th] Texas Cav. 
Near Ft. DeRussy, Red River, 
June 3d, 1864 


Brig. Gen. William Steele, 
Commanding Division, 


General — Having just received the reports of 
the commanding officers of the regiments com- 
posing this brigade, consisting of the 12th, 19th, 
21st and Morgan's Battalion in reference to the 
series of engagements with the Federal Army on 
or near Red River, during the retreat from Grand 
Ecore to Simsport, near the mouth of the river, 
I have the honor to present the following resume 
of its operations: 

The Brigade (with the exception of a detach- 
ment from each regiment sent to the interior of 
Texas for arms) immediately after the battles of 
Mansfield and Pleasant Hill, were thrown for- 
ward by Maj. Gen. [Richard] Taylor to attack the 
fleet of gunboats and transports, then descending 
Red River to join [Major General Nathaniel] 
Banks' retreating army at Grand Ecore. As this 
is the commencement of the pursuit of the re- 
treating enemy by the brigade, I deem it due to 
the command here briefly to record the fact of its 
participation, with Wood's and Gould's regi- 
ments, in the boat fight at Blair's Landing, on 
the 12th of April, 1864. So conspicuous was the 
valor of the officers and men in this encounter 
with seven gunboats, exposed upon an open 
plantation for two hours without shelter, to a 
front and enfilading fire, as to exhort from Ad- 
miral [David Dixon] Porter, U.S.N., in his official 
report, the acknowledgement that "their desperate 
courage defies description." Three boats (one gun- 
boat and two transports) hoisted the white flag, 
but six gunboats coming to their relief, from 


above and below, kept up the unequal contest 
until dark, and we could not take possession of 
our prize, but retired in good order, having to 
mourn the loss of our chief, Maj. Gen. [Thomas] 
Green, and several of our bravest men and of- 
ficers. Capt. Jos. O. Brown, of the 12th Texas 
Dragoons, was here severely wounded by a 
canister shot. The Brigade moved at once to aid 
in the investment of Grand Ecore, where Banks' 
army had halted after the retreat from Pleasant 
Hill. The Brigade was thrown forward on the 
direct road to Natchitoches, the enemy's southern 
line extending from Grand Ecore to that town. 
From the 14th to the 22d the different regiments 
of the Brigade were engaged in daily heavy skir- 
mishing with the enemy's cavalry, in sight of 
Natchitoches. The remainder of the cavalry corps 
having been withdrawn from the upper, or 
Grand Ecore, road the task was assigned to the 
Brigade of covering all the approaches to the 
enemy, and you were placed in command of the 
front, including this Brigade, with other troops 
under your immediate orders. On the 19th, 20th, 
and 21st April the enemy made heavy demon- 
strations upon our right to conceal and cover his 
evacuation of Grand Ecore. The fighting was 
heavy on the lower, or Natchitoches, road, in 
which the whole of the 12th Battalion and the 5th 
Squadron the 21st participated, the 19th being in 
position on the upper, or Grand Ecore road. 
Lieut. Fred. Cox of the 12th Texas Dragoons was 
wounded in the affair of the 21st. On the morn- 
ing of the 22d, the 19th regiment, under the im- 
mediate command of Brig. Gen. Steele, drove in 
the enemy's pickets, following up the enemy, and 
drove a brigade of Federal cavalry, composing 
their rear guard, through the town, occupying 
the northside. Almost simultaneously the re- 
mainder of the Brigade drove the enemy's pickets 
on Old River, and the town was in our full pos- 
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Below: U.S. Rear Ad- 
miral David Dixon 
Porter. Later to become 
superintendent of the 
U.S. Naval Academy, 
Porter fought Confeder- 
ate guns and low water 
in his struggle down 
the Red River. Right: 
Major General John A. 
Wharton. One of Por- 
ters principal adver- 
saries, he commanded 
Confederate cavalry in 
the Red River Cam- 


paign. 


session. After concentrating the 
entire Brigade, I received orders 
to pursue the enemy, and moved 
prompetly down the Valley of Old 
River, which I discovered was the 
line of retreat for the whole Federal 
army. About 11 p.m. on that eve- 
ning (22nd April) I suddenly came 
upon the enemy’s rear guard, seven 
miles below Natchitoches, at the 
“Pudham’s” place. The enemy, in 
strong force of infantry, artillery, and 
cavalry, had taken position on the 
opposite bank of the crossing of 
Cane River, to check our pursuit. I 
at once made disposition for an en- 
gagement. Threw the Battalion on 
the left, 21st and two squadrons of 
the 12th in the centre, the 19th on 
the right—all dismounted, holding 
the remainder of the 12th mounted 
as a reserve. Our line advanced to 
the river bank, when the enemy, in 
largely superior force, opened with 
small arms and artillery. A hot fight 
of three hours ensued, our left and 
centre most heavily engaged. Lieut. 
Col. Morgan, commanding Battalion 
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on the left and Maj. Farrar and Col. 
Carter in centre, being the whole 
time under a very heavy fire. They 
and their men displayed conspicu- 
ous courage. Maj. Chenowith, with 
two squadrons of the 21st, here 
gallantly waded the river in face of 
the enemy's fire and attempted a 
flank movement on the open posi- 
tion on the opposite bank. Capt. 
Alston, of the 21st, was here severely 
wounded in the head. The enemy in 
the meantime recalled troops from 
their line of march and had heavily 
reinforced, when I remounted the 
command to make new dispositions 
to meet the increased odds against 
us. At this moment Maj. Gen. Whar- 
ton and myself, together, came 
up from Nachitoches. The enemy 
shortly withdrew, and the Brigade 
encamped on the battle ground. 
Took up the pursuit the next morn- 
ing, 23d April, and encountered the 
enemy's rear, XVI army corps, 12,000 
strong, under Federal General [An- 
drew J.] Smith, at LeCompte place, 
one mile North of Cloutierville. In 
the pursuit of the morning, Maj. 
Williams, of the 19th, commanding 
advance, captured 43 prisoners, with 
their arms and several horses. On 
the Northern suburb of Cloutierville 
the enemy had taken position and 
opened with artillery on our ad- 
vance. The battalion and 21st were 
thrown into the woods on our left, 
and soon became engaged with 
enemy's infantry, the 12th was held 
in the centre, and the 19th on the 
right—both in open ground. Capt. 
Barnes’ battery, of three pieces, dur- 
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ing the engagement came up and 
opened with effect in reply to the 
enemy’s guns, which had been furi- 
ously shelling our right and centre. 
A detachment of Wood's regiment, 
130 strong, had joined us after the 
fight of the evening previous, and I 
assigned it to duty with the 21st. The 
detachment under Maj. Chenowith, 
together with the 21st, under Lieut. 
Col. Giddings, and the battalion 
under Lieut. Col. Morgan, pressed 
the enemy back in the woods on 
their reserve. You, yourself, with a 
squadron of the 12th, moved down 
to the left, and here the fight became 
very severe, again driving the 
enemy. They threw forward their 
infantry in force, and pressed our 
men (whose ammunition was com- 
pletely exhausted) back to our lines 
on open ground. Here the 12th dis- 
mounted to cover the retrograde 
movement of our left. When the 
enemy had turned our left, the 12th, 
under command of Lieut. Col. 
Burleson, aided by Barnes’ artillery, 
checked the enemy’s advance, and 
the fight terminated. The enemy re- 
tired from Cloutierville, and we oc- 
cupied the place 


Dh oc. 


Union Major General Andrew Jackson 
Smith. At the time of the Red River 
Campaign, he was a brigadier in com- 
mand of detachments from the Federal 
XVI and XVII Corps. 


A: 2 o'clock the following morn- 
ing, 24th April, Maj. Gen. [John A.] 
Wharton directed me to move for- 
ward with two regiments and one 
piece of artillery, find the enemy's 
position, and shell their camp in 
the night. The order was executed. 
The column moving silently in the 


darkness on the sandy bank of Cane 
river, until my advance, two miles 
below Cloutierville, was fired upon 
by the enemy’s pickets, which dis- 
closed their position. Their camp- 
fires being plainly seen, I ordered 
the artillery to open, which threw 
shells into their sleeping camps, 
producing visible confusion and 
consternation. Daylight found the 
pursuing and pursued under arms 
and in position, when the skirmish- 
ing commenced. The fight raged 
until the evening. Our whole force 
of cavalry, in the open field, con- 
fronted an overwhelming force of 
the enemy of all arms, sheltered 
and covered from view by woods, 
buildings and fences. This (the bat- 
tle of Cloutiersville was charac- 
terized by a stubborn courage, reck- 
less daring, and acts of heroism, 
upon the part of the officers and men 
of this brigade, which, as the last of 
the three day’s pursuit upon Cane 
river, Major-General Taylor has al- 
ready pronounced, in General Or- 
ders, that “In daring, vigor, and 
soldiership, will compare with any 
operation of the war.” 

The enemy occupied an advanced 
position in front of their main body, 
covered by the ruins, walls and 
fences of a residence destroyed by 
them the day previous. I was di- 
rected by Maj. Gen. Wharton to or- 
der up a regiment of the brigade to 
charge. I directed Col. Carter to 
move forward with the 21st: Lieut. 
Col. Giddings had been assigned 
by me to command the advance 
skirmishers, consisting of the first 
squadron of the 21st, and Capt. 
Veal’s company of sharpshooters 
of the 12th. With these companies, 
Lieut. Col. Giddings led the charge, 
one of the most brilliant and daring 
of the war, took and held the posi- 
tion, which commanded the enemy’s 
main line, upon which, supported 
promptly by the 21st, they opened 
such a well directed fire as to force 
back their advance and compel the 
enemy to unmask his strength. This 
movement was aided by the bat- 
talion on the left, which skirting the 
field on edge of the timber, gained 
position on the enemy’s right, and 
Capt. Peavy’s company, of the 19th, 
sent over the river on the enemy’s 
left; the 12th and 19th being held in 
reserve to cover the movement, 
drawn up in parallel lines of battle 
a few hundred yards to the rear, in 
open field. The enemy, upon the loss 
of this position, brought up large 
bodies of infantry, and unmasked 
seven pieces of artillery, directing a 


concentrated fire upon the devoted 
heroes who had wrestled it from 
them. The fire was terrible, and what 
passed through and over those oc- 
cupying it, plunged and whistled 
through the ranks of the 12th and 
19th to the rear. Having developed 
such immensely superior strength 
on the part of the enemy, Maj. Gen. 
Wharton and yourself ordered our 
advance to fall back, which they did, 
covered by a charge of the 12th, 
under Lieut. Col. Burleson, to pre- 
vent the enemy from taking advan- 
tage of the retrograde movement. 
The battalion which had performed 
such distinguished service upon the 
left, fell back with the movement. 
The enemy attempted an advance 
with cavalry and infantry. Our men, 
having rallied and formed by regi- 
ments in parallel lines of battle im- 
patiently awaited the anticipated 
charge of the enemy when our ar- 
tillery, by a well directed fire, threw 
their shells into the head of the ad- 
vancing column, which broke the 
fled in confusion, in full view of our 
whole force, amid their shouts of 
exultation. This closed the battle. 
The enemy retired rapidly upon 
their main body, closely followed 
by our pressing column—our ad- 
vance constantly skirmishing with 
their rear. The enemy's force reached 
the Cotile Bayou, at its junction with 
Red River, that night. The follow- 
ing day, the 25th, the brigade came 
up with their rear, then under cover 
of their gunboats. 


Col. Brent, of Major-General Tay- 
lor's staff, with a battery, supported 
by four companies of the 19th, under 
Maj. Williams, made an attack on the 
gunboats above the mouth of the 
Cotile. The battalion was left at that 
point, and was engaged on the 27th 
and 28th, in sharpshooting at the 
gunboats, and then joined the bri- 
gade, which, on the 28th, com- 
menced active operations with the 
main body of the Cavalry Corps, 
under Brig. Gen. [James P.] Major, 
against the enemy's lines north of 
Alexandria, in the valley of Bayou 
Rapides. The main body of the 
brigade was held in reserve during 
the engagements, with the exception 
of the 19th, which was thrown across 
the east side of the Rapides, with 
orders to move parallel with Gen. 
Major's division. This regiment was 
engaged for several hours with a 
largely superior force, gallantly 
holding its position until driven back 
by superior numbers, I sent the 21st 
to support it and followed it shortly 
after with the 12th, crossing to the 


east side of the Bayou late in the 
evening. Here a most gallant fight 
ensued. I sent forward the fourth 
squadron of the 12th, under Capt. 
Veal, to aid in driving the enemy 
from the wood on the left. The 
charge of the 21st and Veal's 
squadron, dismounted, was emi- 
nently successful in driving the 
enemy from the timber, then from a 
ditch, and finally from a breastwork 
of rails, and putting the enemy, 
greatly superior in numbers, to 
flight, holding the ground the 21st 
camping on the battle-field. Colonel 
Wood's regiment participated in the 
movement. Colonels Carter and 
Wood greatly distinguished them- 
selves in this affair. 


[retired the main body at dark. 
That night the Brigade relieved Gen. 
Major’s pickets along the enemy’s 
lines on both sides Bayou Rapides, 
and from that date to until the 7th 
of May the entire brigade was en- 
gaged in picketing by regiment, two 
on each side of the bayou, within 
four miles of Alexandria and in sight 
of the enemy’s main infantry camps. 
From daylight until dark the skir- 
mishing was almost incessant, each 
day, between the pickets of both 
parties. During four days of the 
period, being prostrated with fever, 
I turned over the command of the 
brigade to Col. Carter. On the 5th 
the enemy, exasperated by the 
audacity of shelling their camp the 
evening previous by yourself in per- 
son came out in force to drive us 
from the valley. I assumed com- 
mand of the brigade in the morn- 
ing, shortly before you came upon 
the field at Middle Bayou. The fight 
was very hot throughout the day, 
the enemy forcing the 12th battalion, 
on east side, from position to posi- 
tion, which was stubbornly held 
until forced to retire by overwhelm- 
ing numbers. On this field Lieut. 
Geo. Hall of the 12th, was killed, a 
most gallant officer. On the 6th, the 
enemy having fallen back to their 
original camp, the whole command 
resumed their old position within 
a few hundred yards of enemy’s 
main body. That evening I was again 
taken sick and turned over the com- 
mand to Col. Carter, who had com- 
mand on the following day, the 7th, 
when the enemy, exasperated at the 
temerity of such a small force men 
acing their army, threw out an army 
corps and forced the command out 
of the valley. In this movement 
Lieut. John Haley, of the 12th Texas, 
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an officer of great gallantry, was 
severely wounded. The 21st re- 
mained after the fight of the 7th and 
resumed picketing and skirmishing 
in the Rapides valley on our old 
ground. The commander of the bri- 
gade moved below south of Alex- 
andria, to Bayou Boeuff, on the 
enemy’s lines, thus performing the 
arduous task to picketing all the 
outlets of Alexandria around the 
enemy’s camps. I assumed com- 
mand of the brigade on the 13th, and 
on the night of the 14th pickets re- 
ported an unusual commotion in the 
enemy's lines. I visited the videttes 
at daylight and discovering that the 
Federal army were in full retreat 
from Alexandria I at once com- 
manded the attack on the enemy’s 
flank in open field. Major Williams, 
commanding skirmishers, distin- 
guished himself by one of the most 
brilliant and successful charges in 
line and cavalry skirmish, supported 
by the 19th, under the command of 
Col. Burford. As the enemy’s rear 
retreated from Gov. Moore’s place 
into the timber, the advance, under 
Maj. Williams, followed in pursuit 
and soon became hotly engaged; 
the enemy in force taking position 
and stubbornly holding their ground 
to enable the Federal column, тоу- 
ing from Alexandria by the river 
bank, to pass the point of junction. 
This column, throughout the day, 
was closely and successfully pressed 
by Lieut. Col. Giddings with 21st 
Texas, who had followed the retreat- 
ing army through Alexandria and 
down the river bank. The engage- 
ment of the advance, under Major 
Williams, soon became one of the 
hottest of the pursuit. I reinforced 
with the whole of the 19th, under 
Col. Burford, and with one squad- 
ron, of the 12th, under Capt. Haley, 
and Capt. Vontrees’ squadron of 
the battalion. The command dis- 
mounted, engaged at very close 
quarters in the dense undergrowth 
of the swamp, and with cheers 
steadily drove the enemy. Capt. 
John M. Boone, of the 19th, was 
here wounded and is deservedly 
mentioned in the regimental report 
for conspicuous gallantry. 

The pursuit was taken up the 
following morning, the 15th, and 
ten miles below, at the Wilson plan- 
tation on Red River, the whole bri- 
gade was engaged with the enemy’s 
rear in position at a point where the 
Chaneyville road strikes Red River. 
The enemy’s artillery having opened 
my line of attack, I ordered forward 
the two rifle guns of the Valverde 
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battery, under Lieut. Holmes, which 
silenced the enemy’s fire. 


Resumea pursuit on the morning 
of the 16th in hearing of Gen. Whar- 
ton’s artillery attack at Manusra on 
the enemy’s front, pressed forward 
and struck the enemy’s column on 
the flank, on Marksville prarie, one 
mile above Marksville—attacked 
with artillery and dismounted cav- 
alry. Capt. Bogges, of the battalion 
captured several wagons and pris- 
oners. On the 17th we joined the 
other Division of General Wharton’s 
cavalry corps, and this brigade was 
placed by Gen. Wharton in the ad- 
vance in the rear of the enemy’s 
column, fighting the entire evening 
and driving them before us. Lieut. 
Gardner of the 12th, an officer of 
high merit, was here killed. The 
enemy’s advance had reached their 
gunboats at Simsport and the 18th 
of May was signalized by their last 
desparate stand at Norwood plan- 
tation, six miles from Simsport. 
This battle, in which my brigade 
bore such a conspicuous part closed 
the series of the most protracted, 
continyous, brilliant and success- 
ful cavalry affairs which has char- 
acterized this’ war. 

The battalion picketed up to 
enemy a lines the night of the 19th, 
and began skirmishing at daylight; 
the whole brigade was ordered for- 
ward to bring on the attack, sup- 
ported by the other divisions of the 
cavalry corps, and by 11 O'clock a.m., 
sustained by Maj. Gen. [C.A J.M.] 
Polignac’s division of infantry, Gen. 
A.J. Smith, U.S.A., with the XIX 
army corps, reinforced by fresh 
troops from New Orleans, con- 
fronted us. The 19th and 21st were 
ordered to charge and feel the 
enemy, the 12th dismounted to sup- 
port the movement. The enemy ad- 
vanced in force, the 12th occupied a 
line of fence and hedge on lower side 
of plantation, where I had directed 
the construction of rail breastworks. 
Col. Hardeman's brigade of cavalry, 
dismounted was on the right of the 
12th Texas, the other regiments of 
the brigade acted as cavalry through- 
out the day on the extreme right, the 
19th as a reserve and a support to 
artillery under heavy fire, and 21st 
and one squadron of battalion par- 
ticipating in supporting the infantry 
and dismounted troops on extreme 
right. The 21st and battalion un- 
der Lieut. Col. Giddings drove the 
enemy’s left and continued the fight 
an hour after the left and centre of 


Polignac’s infantry had fallen back; 
on our extreme left resting on bayou 
DeGlacie the 12th dismounted, oc- 
cupied position with Hardeman’s 
brigade, dismounted on the right as 
before stated. 

The line was ordered to fall back 
to ditches in the centre of the field 
on the enemy’s advance and the 
enemy occupied the defences our 
men had constructed. The enemy 
had massed upon their right, sup- 
porting their artillery in position, 
with heavy bodies of infantry and 
heavy reserves. After a furious can- 
nonade, in which our artillery had 
silenced their fire, the line of dis- 
mounted cavalry were ordered for- 
ward to charge. 

The 12th being upon the extreme 
left, confronted the position where 
the enemy had massed his greatest 
strength; amid a storm of grape and 
minnie balls the line advanced as 
steadily as infantry veterans over an 
open field upon the enemy masked 
in a strong position. The 12th, of 
whom as a part of my brigade, in 
this charge I am alone privileged to 
speak, went through the storm 
which met them, took the position 
and held it until ordered to retire. 
Capt. Jos. P. Weir, an officer of un- 
usually distinguished merit, who 
commanded this regiment fell at his 
post; Capt. Haley, Lieut Abbott, and 
Lieut. Getzenhauer wounded; here 
we have to mourn the loss, in this 
gallant regiment alone, of ten killed 
and sixty wounded of its brave 
spirits; the principle loss sustained 
was on retiring over open ground, 
and here I must pay a tribute to 
McMahonr’s battery and the section 
of the Velverde, under Lieut. Hume, 
for their timely and well directed 
fire which effectually checked the 
enemy's advance as our line retired. 
It is proper for me also to mention 
the valuable services of Capt. 
Mosby's battery on Bayou Rapides. 
It is not proper for me to describe a 
battle in which so many other troops 
participated; but of the heavy loss 
of 600 admitted by the enemy ту 
men so cool and brave, cut down 
their share of the hated invader. 
Throughout this unexampled pur- 
suit the brigade, which I have the 
honor to command, has fought at 
most the whole period under your 
own eye and supervision as Divi- 
sion Commander, and during the 
pursuit to Cane river; and the bat- 
tles and skirmishes on bayou De 
Glaice, under the eye of Maj. Gen., 
commanding cavalry corps. It is un- 
necessary, therefore, for me to speak 


As Federal Admiral Porter proceded down the Red River, he became impeded by 


shallow water and Confederate-built obstructions. To raise the water level, Union 
Colonel Joseph Bailey engineered dams such as this, allowing the Federal boats to 


pass. 


of the patient endurance, of long and 
continued privations, the oft recur- 
ring night watch, the incessant, 
never ending days fight, the cool 
and unflinching courage which, al- 
ways against ten and often twenty 
times their number, bore them up 
against every apparent reverse, and 
wrung from both the U.S. Army and 
Navy officers (as we learn from in- 
terviews with flag of truce parties) 
the tribute that the world never wit- 
nessed such fights as those rebel troops 
who hung with such dogged valor upon 
their rear in this pursuit. To state the 
above fact of acknowledgement of 
the enemy is the highest tribute I can 
pay the noble and deserving men 
who compose this brigade. 


T the regimental commanders and 
field officers of the 12th, 19th, 21st 
and Morgan’s Battalion, I am in- 
debted for the promptness and cool- 
ness in action, and the patient ex- 
ample of fortitude and endurance 
with which they have shared the 
privations of their gallant men. 


Among the conspicuous for gallan- 
try and ability (where so many are 
entitled to a place on the roll) men- 
tioned by regimental and detach- 
ment commanders are: Maj. Wil- 
liams and Capt. J.M. Stone, of the 
19th; Capts. Ed. H. Vontress and 
M.M. Boggess and Capt. Nunn of 
Morgan's Battalion, and Capt. W.G. 
Veal of the 12th, who was wounded 
in the 25th fight of the pursuit. Capt. 
Haley and Lieut. Abbott, of the 12th 
also, and Capt. Alston, of the 21st, 
wounded on the 22nd April; also 
Private James A. Nelms, of Co. 3, 
Morgan’s Battalion, which endorse- 
ment for ability and courage I take 
pleasure in presenting to the at- 
tention of division and corps com- 
manders. I also deem it my duty to 
mention the conspicuous gallantry 
of Capt. J.M. Brandon, A.A.G., and 
Lieut. Mercer (W.J.) of my personal 
staff, upon every field. The whole 
loss of the Brigade during the entire 
pursuit of Banks’ army from Blair's 
Landing, near Pleasant Hill, to the 
last battle field near Simsport, is 29 
killed and 189 wounded, total 218; of 


which the 12th Texas Dragoons had 
14 killed and 93 wounded; 19th 
Texas, 7 killed and 21 wounded; 21st 
Texas, 3 killed and 23 wounded; 
Morgan’s Battalion, 5 killed and 22 
wounded. Our casualties, although 
heavy and demonstrating the fiery 
ordeal of shot and shell through 
which we have passed during the 
30 days of pursuit, is slight com- 
pared to the damage we know we 
inflicted on the enemy. It was in- 
appropriate to mention the results 
in casualties and successes of each 
day's fight. The grand total of (4,000) 
four thousand killed, wounded and 
captured of the enemy, reported by 
the Maj. Gen. Commanding Cavalry 
Corps, as the result of the officers of 
his command, and the position in 
the rear of Banks' army assigned to 
this Brigade, is evidence that to it 
belongs some share of the glory in 
common with its gallant comrades in 
the other brigades of this corps, of 
inflicting such terrible and merited 
chastisement upon the once arro- 
gant, but now humbled, mercenaries 
of the "Grand Army of the Gulf." 


With great respect, your obt. servt. 
W.H. Parsons 
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A BALLOONIST'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


THE ARMY TAKES 
TO THE AIR 


By Thaddeus S.C. Lowe Edited By Charles Cooney 


nion aeronaut Thaddeus S.C. Lowe is 

a familiar figure to Civil War history 

enthusiasts. A plethora of photographs 
and newspaper sketches exist depicting Lowe’s 
balloons and apparatus in Virginia before and 
during the 1862 Peninsula Campaign. His obser- 
vation and reconnaisance maps and sketches have 
often been reproduced. But on the eve of the 
American Civil War there were many aeronauts 
in the country, people who made a serious study 
of the science of flight or who made a living with 
their balloons in show business. Of all of them, 
why was Lowe chosen to head the air arm of the 
Army of the Potomac? 

Born in 1832 in Riverton, New Hampshire, 
Lowe made his first balloon ascension in 1858. 
At the time of the outbreak of the Civil War, he 
was little more than a newcomer to the aeronautic 
field. By contrast, John Wise, a man often called 
the “Father of American Aeronautics,” had been 
active in ballooning since 1835. Before the war, 
Lowe had little or no contact with the Federal 
Government or its War Department. During the 
Mexican War, Wise wrote to then Secretary of 
War William D. Marcy offering his services as 
an army balloon observer, and suggesting that 
from his balloon, he could bomb the enemy's 
Castle of San Juan de Ullos which protected Vera 
Cruz, Mexico. The Secretary of War declined 
Wise’s offer. 

Perhaps what made Lowe the army's suc- 
cessful applicant, was his salesmanship. In the 
following extract from Lowe’s unpublished auto- 
biography, Lowe gives his own account of his 
selection to head the Aeronautic Corps of the 
Army of the Pctomac. It and numerous other 
Lowe papers are in the American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics Collection in the 
Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress. 
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National Archives 


Sidney E. King 


Left: Thaddeus Lowe at age thirty, about a year after his appointment 
as head of the U.S. Balloon Corps. Below left: “Federal Balloon Tests 
at Berkeley Plantation,” by Sidney E. King, illustrates the corps’ work 
as a part of the Army of the Potomac. 


... The country was facing a severe struggle 
and patriotism getting the better of my desire 
to attempt a [balloon] crossing of the Atlantic, 
I decided to offer my services to the Govern- 
тепе 2: 

I hastened to Washington but found that 
several other aeronauts were already on the scene 
and that I would have competitors in my desire 
to form the aeronautics corps for the army. 

At this period, ballooning was looked upon 
by the public at large simply as an expression 
of the showman’s art and indeed with a rare 
exception here and there, balloonists themselves 
looked no higher so it was extremely difficult 
to impress even those in power, that ballooning 
belonged to the realm of science and to be of any 
benefit, must be handled scientifically. This was 
the only claim I could lay to superiority but it 
seemed almost impossible to get a hearing. 

But my friend Murat Halstead [journalist and 
part-owner of the Cincinnatti Commercial] had not 
been idle in my interests, and while at my home 
in Philadelphia, I received the following letter 
from him. 

Cincinnati 

May 23rd, 1861. 
Prof. Lowe, 
My dear Sir:- 

I have a letter from the Hon. S.P. Chase, Secretary 
of the Treasury, from which I make the following 
extract: 

Treasury 

Department, 

Washington, 

May 20, 1861 
“My Dear Halstead, 

I think very well indeed of your ideas about Prof. 
Lowe, and have spoken of them to the Secretary of War 
and to distinguished officials. They are well received 
but there is some difference as to the balloonists to be 
employed. I shall urge your man.” 

You will, I am sure, pardon the Secretary for 
speaking of you as my “man” as I certainly ad- 
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Just after this 1861 photo was taken, 
the generator in the foreground helped 
inflate Lowe's balloon, Enterprize. From 
500 feet above the capital, Lowe tele- 
graphed a message to President Lincoln 
in the White House. Convinced aerial 
perspective was potentially valuable, 
Lincoln ordered the U.S. Balloon Corps 
formed and. appointed Lowe its head. 


dressed him so warmly on the subject 
as to become in some sort your champion 
or advocate in the matter. 

I am fully convinced that you 
are the man and that you could at 
once render your country and your 
science very essential service. 

I will again write to the Secretary 
of the Treasury—that is to say if you 
should not decline to consider the pro- 
posed service. 

If you have not formed other views, I 
would respectfully urge you to proceed 
to Washington and take your balloon 
there. Nothing will be so convincing 
as a demonstration of that which could 
be done. 

It is time science were employed to 
do away in a great measure with the 
embarassments, difficulties, and dangers 
of sending out scouts who bring little 
information and that little very far from 
reliable. 

There is no doubt but you could make 
your way with the powers that be at 
Washington, of whom Secretary Chase 
is one of the most important. He would 
warmly second you, and he would at 
once know that you were a man of sci- 
ence and a gentleman and therefore not 
a showman. 

Your Friend 
M. Halstead 


This advice I followed to the letter 
and on June fifth, I returned to 
Washington taking with me the bal- 
loon... 

I immediately called on Professor 
Henry [Joseph Henry, then Secre- 


had secured the attention of the 
Secretary of War who asked him to 
make an official report on my sys- 
tem of aeronautics. 

A few days later I received the 
following note: 


Treasury Dept., 

Tuesday Evening 

June 11, 1861 
Dear Sir: 

Secretary Chase wishes you to go up 
to the President’s House, this evening 
as early as you can after getting this 
note. 

Respectfully 
W.D. Garragher 
Prof. Lowe 
National Hotel 


Professor Henry called on the 
President with me, giving the Presi- 
dent every assurance of my scien- 
tific standing and stating I was the 
recognized authority in Aeronautics 
of the day. 


dis President went over my plans 
with me and said he was deeply im- 
pressed with the military possibil- 
ities of balloons, and promised to 
give them earnest consideration. 

I had then begun to make some 
demonstrations at my own expense 
and I gave Professor Henry all the 
rehearsals he desired, sending up 
the balloon under many conditions, 
on the Smithsonian grounds, on the 
grounds of the White House and 


The President Went Over My 
Plans With Me And Said He 


Was Deeply Impressed With 
The Military Possibilities 
Of Balloons 


tary of the Smithsonian Institution] 
and laid my plans before him. His 
Clear decisive mind grasped the idea 
at once and he assured me of his cor- 
dial support and went to the work 
as a patriotic duty. 

I called upon Secretary Chase and 
he was greatly interested in my 
plans and promised he would take 
the matter up with the President. 

In the meantime Professor Henry 


in the environs of Washington and 
satisfied the distinguished scientist 
as to its practical value. 

In these experiments I had taken 
up a wire to show the President 
that, when at a high altitude, and 
overlooking the enemy, I could 
telegraph to the headquarters of the 
army or to the White House, giv- 
ing practically a map of the enemy's 
position. This was the first time such 


a thing had been accomplished, and 
I sent the following telegram to the 
President. 


Balloon "Enterprise" 
In the Air 
June 18, 1861 
To His Excellency Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States. 
Dear Sir: 

From this point of observation we 
command an extent of country nearly 
fifty miles in diameter. I have the 
pleasure of sending you this first tele- 
gram ever dispatched from an aerial sta- 
tion, and acknowledging indebtedness 
to your encouragement for the opportun- 
ity of demonstrating the availability of 
the science of aeronautics in the service 
of the country, I am, your excellency's 
obedient servant, $ 

Т.5.С. Lowe 


Upon receipt of this, President 
Lincoln sent for me and insisted 
that I spend the night in the White 
House where we could thoroughly 
discuss the important question. 

The President was intensely in- 
terested in my outline of the pro- 
posed Aeronautic Corps and after 
the departure of his secretaries and 
assistants, we discussed the possi- 
bilities of the service and details of 
operation. He was especially inter- 
ested in my plan for directing the 
fire of artillery on an enemy that 
the gunners themselves could not 
see. 

We talked till late into the night, 
and then retired, he wearied with 
the cares of State and I almost too 
excited to sleep, so enthused was I 
at the prospect of being directed to 
form a new branch of the military 
service. 

After breakfast the following 
morning, the President directed his 
Secretary to give me a letter of in- 
troduction to Lieut. General [Win- 
field] Scott, stating the object of my 
visit, and that the plans proposed 
had the President's endorsement. 


General Scott was the head of the 
army, then a very old man with half 
a century of distinguished service 
behind him. He was the country’s 
“Grand Old Man” and greatly 
esteemed by every one but he was 
now very infirm, pompous, and 
with many of the affectations which 
sometimes go with extreme age and 
it was extremely difficult to engage 
his attention. His mind was centered 
on the make-up of an army as he had 
always known it and he did not 
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care for innovations. It was evident 
that the General of the Army had no 
interest in an Aeronautic Corps. 

It is possible that a man of less 
determination might have been dis- 
couraged, but I knew that I had a 
system that would be invaluable to 
the country, and I did not propose 
to allow it to go by default. 

It is almost impossible to realize to 
what extent ignorance sometimes 
finds lodgment in high places, and 
doubtless every inventor, every man 
who has a new idea, is destined to 
make a desperate fight for the life of 
his special ambition. 

1 had now demonstrated that I was 
a master of air-ships, that I could 
build them, that I could ascend to 
almost any altitude in which one 
could live, and that I could reach the 
various currents so had control of 
my ships of the air. I had also 
demonstrated the fact that I could 
make a long, rapid and continuous 
voyage at great altitudes and while 
my reputation as a successful scien- 
tific student of aeronautics was fully 
established, yet it was not all plain 
sailing by any means to have the 
government accept my services de- 
spite the fact that I had the most 
powerful influences behind те... 

On the evening of the 21st of June 
. . . I received a telegram from Cap- 
tain Whipple [Amiel Weeks Whip- 
ple] of the Topographical Engineers 
directing me to fill the balloon and 
to bring it with the telegraphic appa- 
ratus etc. to Arlington [Virginia]. 

The gas could not be obtained 
from the Washington Gas Company 
until the following afternoon, when 
the balloon was inflated and taken 
across the Long Bridge to Arlington 
House, where by order of Captain 
Whipple it remained until the morn- 
ing at 4 o'clock, when I was ordered 
to take it to Falls Church. On arriv- 
ing at the Alexandria and Loudon 
rail-road, I learned from the guards 
that there were no pickets out in 
the direction we were going. There 
being no other route by which the 
balloon could be towed, on account 
of the woods, and knowing the im- 
portance of observation from Falls 
Church, the balloon was let up by 
ropes to a sufficient altitude to ascer- 
tain that it was safe to proceed. We 
then advanced two miles farther to 
Bailey's Cross Roads where I was 
informed by the residents that a 
rebel scouting party had just left, 
having seen the balloon and sup- 
posing that a large force accom- 
panied it. After stopping a few min- 
utes, we proceeded to Falls Church, 
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where the balloon was kept in con- 
stant use for two days more, dur- 
ing which time Gen. [Daniel] Tyler 
sent up an officer who sketched a 
fine map of the surrounding coun- 
try and observed the movements 
of the enemy. Captain Whipple and 
other officers also made several 
ascensions. 


О, the 26th of June, I was іп- 
formed by Captain Whipple that the 
Bureau of Topographical Engineers 
had concluded to adopt the balloon 
for military purposes, and desired 
me to furnish a full account of the 
method of operating balloons in the 
field, and to make estimates for their 
construction, etc. The information I 
gave he noted down. The next day, 
upon calling upon the Captain to 
know what conclusions he had 
arrived at, I was informed that he 
had decided to give an order to Mr. 
Wise [aeronaut John Wise] to con- 
struct a balloon, as his estimate was 
one or two hundred dollars less than 
mine, but that it was possible I might 
be employed to operate the balloon 
after it was made. To the latter part 
of his remarks I replied that I would 
not be willing to expose my life and 
reputation by using so delicate a 
machine where the utmost care in 
construction was required, which 
should be made by a person in 
whom I had no confidence. I as- 
sured him that I had greater experi- 
ence in this business than any other 
aeronaut and that I would guarantee 
the success of the enterprise if en- 
trusted entirely to my direction. 
Feeling confident of the ultimate 
result, and not being willing to 
abandon my cherished plans for the 
benefit of the Government after so 
much expenditure of time and my 
own means, I instituted a series 
of experiments on my account in 
the Smithsonian Grounds which 
brought together many officers and 
scientific men who strongly recom- 
mended the adoption of my system 
of aeronautics. Among others who 
witnessed these experiments was 
Captain Whipple, who finding that 
the balloon ordered from Mr. Wise 
had not arrived at the time promised, 
desired me to transport my balloon 
then inflated, with the army which 
was moving toward Manassas. 
Now as I mentioned [earlier], there 
were aeronauts other than I in Wash- 
ington competing for the position I 
hoped to attain. Mr. Wise and Mr. 
LaMountain [John LaMountain] 
were the two most prominent. Mr. 
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Wise had won considerable distinc- 
tion in his profession. Mr. LaMoun- 
tain was simply a balloonist. Neither 
had the least idea of the require- 
ments of military ballooning nor the 
gift of invention which later made it 
possible for me to achieve success. 

It is difficult for a man to give the 
details of his own work without con- 
veying the impression of egotism, 
yet since my whole success lay in my 
ability to adapt original thought to 
operation, I speak of it not in a spirit 
of self laudation but to be informa- 
tive. 

Both of the above named aero- 
nauts had backing of one kind or 
another and both assiduously 
courted the attention of whatever 
officer of the Topographical En- 
gineers happened for the time being 
to be in charge of the Aeronautical 
Corps. The argument advanced in 
favor of Mr. Wise was that being 
much older than I, he must know 
more, and as for Mr. LaMountain, 
after some months spent in making 
observations for the government in 
the vicinity of Washington, he faded 
from the scene. 


This balloon camp at 
Gaines’ Mill, near Rich- 
mond, Virginia was used 
for aerial telegraphing, 
reporting, and sketching 
„during the June 1, 1862 
Battle of Fair Oaks. 


Without a doubt there were in- 
fluences of some kind holding back 
the decision of Captain Whipple. 
These delays were maddening. 
History was being made every hour, 
and I was chafing to get into action. 

On July 25th, I received a mes- 
sage from the President asking me 
to spend the evening with him at 
the White House. I suspected that 
Professor Henry had related to him 
my difficulties for he seemed per- 
fectly conversant with them. 

He had hoped that the letter of 
introduction his secretary had given 
me to General Scott would have so 
clearly indicated to the General the 
President's desire in the matter, that 
the General would have interested 
himself in the creation of a depart- 
ment of aeronautics, and thus have 
obviated the necessity for further 
action. But Lincoln was not willing 
to leave any stone unturned that 
might aid in crushing the rebellion. 
The Union forces had suffered a 
complete rout at Bull Run only a few 
days before, and stragglers from the 
battlefield were coming into Wash- 
ington. 


The President was much per- 
turbed and expressed the thought 
that had [Union] General MacDowell 
[Irvin McDowell] had the informa- 
tion that only observation from a 
balloon could give, the result might 
have been different. 

We were seated at an old table in 
the President’s work room and say- 
ing “Professor I wish you would 
confer with General Scott again at 
once,” the President took out a card 
and wrote on it. 

Will Lieut. Genl. Scott please see 
Professor Lowe once more about his 
balloon? 

It never reached the General. 

The first time I called on Gen. 
Scott it was at the behest of the 
President that I might lay my plans 
before him for his consideration, but 
there was no mistaking the intent of 
the message I now carried though 
clothed in the gentle language so 
characteristic of Lincoln. 

The following morning I waited on 
Lieutenant General Scott, and 
presented the President’s card. The 
orderly returned and stated that the 
General was engaged. I called again 


in a few hours and received the same 
answer; a few hours later I was 
informed that he was at lunch; a 
fourth time I called and this time 
the General of the Army was asleep. 

All this time the President was 
awaiting the result of my conference 
with General Scott, and when with 
some heat, possibly, I reported that 
General Scott could not be seen on 
official business, even at the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion, he looked at me 
а moment, laughed, arose and seiz- 
ing his tall silk hat bade me “come 
on.” He proposed to find out what 
was the matter with Scott. 

We soon reached the General’s 
head-quarters. This time the Gen- 
eral’s guard turned out as the sen- 
try called “The President of the 
United States.” The Orderly saluted 
—and presto, we stalked into the 
presence of the old General, who 
certainly looked startled. 

“General,” said the President, 
“this is my friend Professor Lowe, 
who is organizing an Aeronautic 
Corps for the Army, and is to be its 
chief. I wish you would facilitate his 
work in every way, and give him a 
letter to Captain [John] Dahlgren, 
Commandant of the Navy Yard, and 
one to [army Quartermaster] Cap- 
tain [Montgomery] Meigs, with in- 
structions for them to give him all 
the necessary things to equip his 
branch of the service on land and 
water." 

It was extraordinary how matters 
changed, the atmosphere cleared at 
once. The General gave the orders 
with alacrity, and when I returned 
with the President to the White 
House, I had at last letters which 
put in definite motion the wheels 
which made me chief of the Corps 
of Aeronautics of the United States 
Army... 

Following his appointment, as a 
civilian, as the chief of the Aero- 
nautic Corps, Lowe made numerous 
observations and reconnaisance 
ascents, most notably in the Penin- 
sula Campaign. Lowe continued in 
this capacity until just before the 
Battle of Gettysburg. 

Following the Civil War, Lowe 
became well known as an inventor. 
In 1866, he built a plant to manufac- 
ture artificial ice, and subsequently 
developed a refrigerated transporta- 
tion system for perishable goods. 

Lowe also developed metallurgi- 
cal furnaces, coke ovens, and con- 
structed an astronomical observa- 
tory in Pasadena, California. His 
pursuit of scientific advancements 
lasted until his death, January 16, 
1913. 
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Street to the state legislature, bureaucrats and state representatives there steel themselves. They are 

in for an afternoon of hard bargaining. Mrs. Napier, regent of the White House Association of Alabama, 
has come to put the financial and personnel needs of the First White House of the Confederacy before the 
people of Alabama. And as determined and silver-tongued as that long line of regents that have preceded her, 
she most often gets what she wants. And because of her efforts, and those of the energetic members of the 
White House Association, any resident or visitor to Montgomery can have a unique experience, a contact with 
the American past. 

Jefferson Davis arrived in Montgomery, the first Confederate capital, on February 16, 1861. Feted and toasted 
by townsmen and secessionist politicians, he was sworn in as President of the Confederate States of America 
at the Capitol building on the 18th. On February 21, the Provisional Confederate Congress allowed for the 
rental of an “executive mansion.” By mid-April, President Davis, his wife Varina, and their children moved into 
a twelve-room house at the southwest corner of Lee and Bibb Streets in the town. And by mid-June Davis and 
his family were gone, not to return to Montgomery during the brief life of the Confederate nation. By agree- 
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CONFEDERATE 


үүл Mrs. Cameron Napier pulls on her hat and gloves and crosses Montgomery, Alabama’s Union 


WHITE HOUSE 


JEFFERSON DAVIS’ OLD MONTGOMERY HOME 


Photographs by 
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ment between the president, his advisors, and Confederate legislators, the capital of the Southern states was moved 
to Richmond, Virginia. 

Why preserve a fine, but modest wood frame Victorian home that knew no more than ten weeks of political 
celebrity? Built between 1832 and 1835, the поте’ ownership went through several hands in the post Civil War 
period, and by 1919 served as a boarding house for railroad men. During this same postwar period, the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy (UDC) resolved to save the home as a memorial to Davis and to Montgomery’s 
part in the War Between the States, a separate White House Association was formed, and two bills for the state’s 
purchase and preservation of the home were vetoed by different governors. According to Mrs. Napier, from 1897 
the UDC's efforts to acquire the home were slowed when members became “entangled in personal differences." 
But Varina Davis, widow of Jefferson Davis, lent her considerable prestige to the project, and beginning with the 
donation of the former president’s bedroom suite in 1897, over her remaining years she contributed more Davis 
memorabilia and antiques to the UDC, the White House Association, and the state. She was named “Queen 
Regent” of the White House Association. Pressure for the purchase of the short-lived executive mansion soon 
became too great and in 1919 the Alabama State legislature appropriated $25,000 for the building’s purchase 
and removal to an appropriate site. 
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The first White House of the Con- 
federacy, built in the early 1830s by 
contractor A.M. Bradley. The eaves 
are decorated with small French 
“liberty caps,” a symbol of freedom. 
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Photographed, catalogued, its every board numbered and diagrammed, the house was dismantled, moved, 
and reassembled at its present site, the corner of Montgomery's Washington and Union Streets, adjacent to the 
Capitol and State Department of Archives and History. And from its official dedication on June 3, 1921 to the 
present, it has remained a memorial to Montgomery's part in the great secession experiment and to the life of 
its best-known resident. 

Open to the public, free of charge, the First Confederate White House is staffed by White House Association 
members and state civil service personnel who serve as doscents. Each room of the house is furnished with Davis 
family heirlooms and period antiques and furniture, duplicating as authentically as possible the home's 1861 
appearance. And to the credit of Mrs. Napier and her associates, the First White House of the Confederacy 
gives any visitor the sense of life in America on the eve of the Civil War, of life lived in the middle of history- 
making events. m 
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For more information on the First 
White House of the Confederacy, 
write to: The First White House of 
the Confederacy, Box 1861, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama 36103. 
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Opposite: Jefferson 
Davis’ study and fur- 
nishings from his Mis- 
sissippi plantation, reas- 
sembled in the Mont- 
gomery White House. 
On the desk in this 
room he wrote his his- 
tory The Rise and Fall of 
the Confederate Govern- 
ment. Above: Varina Da- 
vis' bedroom, reassem- 
bled in the Confederate 
White House. President 
Davis bedroom, the 
“Westcott Memorial” 
bedroom, and a room 
furnished with the con- 
tents of the New York 
City hotel room where 
Mrs. Davis spent some 
of her last years are also 
featured in the house. 
A child’s nursery is also 
maintained on the sec- 
ond floor. Below: The 
well appointed Davis 
dining room, highlighted 
by Second Empire French 
porcelain dinnerware. 
The Davis family enter- 
tained here and in two 
attractive parlors in the 
front of the home. 
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Despite Confederate denials of its use, explosive rifle bullets were manufactured here at the Richmond Arsenal in Virginia 
during the war. The explosive bullet (left), designed by English General John Jacob for his long-range rifles, differs sig- 
nificantly from the conventional minié bullet (right). In the explosive model, the active mechanism is housed within the 


tip of the projectile. 


he Union field artillery battery unlimbered 

and went into position on a small rise 

overlooking a timber-fringed clearing. 
As its 3-inch Rodman guns were loaded and 
primed to fire, the battery commander scanned 
the distance for signs of Confederate cannon. 
Relieved, he noted only a thin rank of Rebel skir- 
mishers held the opposing treeline, while the rest 
of their regiment took shelter deep in the forest. 
There would be no threat of counterbattery fire 
while his guns shelled the enemy line. 

The Rodmans belched caseshot down at the 
graycoats. A faint rattle of musketry came in 
reply. A few rounds from the Southerners’ En- 
field rifles whistled past, and a Union gunner 
suddenly slumped over the trail of his piece. The 
young battery captain was unmoved. He knew 
his battery’s fire would soon drive the skirmish- 
ers back. But he did not notice the lone Con- 
federate marksman who slipped behind the shel- 
ter of a splintered tree some 500 yards away, 
rested a heavy, twin-barreled rifle on the stub 
of a broken limb, and took aim. 

The sniper’s piece boomed in anger, its 
deeper timbre carrying over the sharp crack of 
the Enfields. A Union soldier had just turned 
away from one of the cannons’ limber chests, 
a cloth powder bag cradled in his hands, when 
there was a blinding flash of light and a jarring 
explosion. The blast threw a score of men to the 
ground, and pieces of the hapless artilleryman 
rained down оп а smoking crater amid a shower 
of charred wood and twisted metal. Savagely 
wounded horses ran screaming through the 
battery. 

Stunned, the Union artillerymen watched 
dazedly as a cheering wave of Confederate in- 
fantry broke from the woods and streamed up 
the rise to carry their position at bayonet point. 
The powder-stained and deafened battery cap- 


tain handed his sword to an exultant Southern 
officer and marched into captivity with his unit's 
survivors. He had just been introduced to the 
power of the explosive rifle bullet by an 
anonymous, but highly skilled sniper who spe- 
cialized in destroying Yankee artillery batteries 
with single shots. 

The conventional minié bullet was expended 
by the millions during the Civil War. And it 
proved to be a fearsome weapon in itself when 
paired with the rifled-musket. Its relatively high 
velocity, accuracy, range, and mushrooming soft- 
lead body created terrible wounds at virtually 
any distance within a mile. When an internal 
explosive charge was added to it, it became a 
projectile capable of inflicting incredible damage 
to the human body; when such a bullet struck 
an artillery caisson the results were spectacularly 
lethal. 

The “infernal device,” this explosive bullet, 
had its genesis far from the shattered fields of 
the American Civil War. As early as 1824, a Cap- 
tain Norton of Britain’s Royal Army had devised 
an explosive bullet for use in the flintlock Baker 
rifle. In the 1840s and 7508 an officer of the army 
of the Honorable East India Company, General 
John Jacob, experimented extensively with long- 
range rifles of his own design that were bored to 
take his specially fashioned explosive bullets. 
Built to his specifications by such English gun- 
smiths as Swinburn & Son, the weapons proved 
capable of truly superb shooting at unheard of 
ranges. Their heavy dual barrels were rifled with 
four grooves and took a .52 caliber bullet that 
sported four projections on its body for a perfect 
fit within the rifling grooves. Filled with a powder 
charge that was detonated upon impact by a 
fulminate of mercury fuse, the heavy round 
could burst like a miniature artillery shell. 

Jacob spent years of testing and a fortune 
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in his own funds to perfect the new 
weapon. He claimed to hit man- 
sized targets with every third shot 
at 1,000 yards, and to have totally 
destroyed loaded artillery caissons 
at even longer ranges. The regular 
British army would have nothing to 
do with his radical ideas, and Jacob 
had to be content with issuing the 
rifle to his own regiment, the Scinde 
Irregular Horse. 

The explosive bullet had only 
shadowy origins in the United States 
and a sketchily documented history 
of use. The United States Army Ord- 
nance Department largely ignored 
foreign experiments with it. And the 
rifled musket, essential for its use, 
did not become standard issue in 
U.S. line regiments until Secretary 
of War Jefferson Davis backed the 
innovation in 1855. And even by the 
end of the decade U.S. Army rifles 
were still being fired with an assort- 
ment of ammunition—.54 caliber 
patched round balls, and .54 and .58 
caliber conical minié bullets. In 
addition, the older generation of 
smoothbore muskets were being 
rifled and sighted to use the mas- 
sive .69 caliber minié. 


The onset of civil war spurred 
arms development in virtually all 
areas. An 1862 text used at the 
United States Military Academy 
reflected a broadening of official at- 
titudes on arms innovations. It de- 
scribed a bullet that utilized a point- 
detonating percussion cap fuse and 
internal powder charge for use 
against personnel or caissons. In 
May of that year the Gardiner bullet 
was tested at West Point and re- 
ceived a favorable evaluation. The 
round featured an inner cavity filled 
with gunpowder. An opening to the 
bullet's base was filled with a slower- 
burning powder. Upon being fired 
the powder train was ignited as the 
bullet moved down the barrel of the 
rifle, and 1% seconds later it deto- 
nated the main charge, fragmenting 
the bullet. If the round burst in mid- 
air it was merely disconcerting to the 
enemy, but if it detonated within a 
man's body after impact it was as- 
suredly lethal. The burning powder 
train also produced an effect similar 
to the 20th-century tracer bullet. It 
gave off a light that aided the rifle- 
man in adjusting his aim. 

Gardiner, the inventor, offered to 
sell stocks of his bullets to the Union 
government for a reasonable sum, 
but Brigadier General James W. 
Ripley, chief of ordnance, flatly re- 
jected the new round. Word of the 
potent missile spread, however, 
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and in June a requisition for them 
was submitted by Brigadier General 
Rufus King of the Army of the Poto- 
mac. Ripley refused to meet it; he 
deplored the use of such a brutal 
weapon. Not until September 1861 
did the War Department intervene, 
ordering 10,000 rounds of Gardiner 
ammunition. A paltry 200 were 
issued for field trials. They must 
have functioned well, for in October 
the chief ordnance officer of the XI 
Corps asked for another 20,000 car- 
tridges. He received the remaining 
9,800 on hand, over Ripley's staunch 
objections, and the Gardiner bullet 
was assured a market. The U.S. 
Government eventually purchased 
110,000 rounds in .54, .58, and .69 
caliber. In the end, however, only 
35,000 at most were actually issued 
to Union troops, but they saw exten- 
sive use with at least one regiment. 


Tis 2d New Hampshire Infantry 
was unique in being one of the few 
Federal units that both stood the fire 
of enemy explosive bullets and had 
a chance later to return the com- 
pliment in kind. In spring 1862 it 
marched confidently into the Vir- 
ginia Peninsula Campaign, proudly 
carrying its new Sharps rifles. At 
Glendale the regiment drew up in 
line of battle just at dusk one eve- 
ning. Confederate pickets opened a 
brisk fire on the Federals. 

"For a time the men were a good 
bit puzzled to account for the sharp 
reports which were heard in every 
direction—to the rear, overhead— 
everywhere. In connection with the 
deepening gloom, the manifestation 
was decidedly uncanny,” recalled a 
regimental historian. “The mystery 
was solved, however, when a bul- 
let, cutting across the breast of Cap- 
tain Sayles, suddenly exploded, in- 
flicting a painful lacerated wound.” 
The Rebels were using explosive 
bullets of their own design. 

The New Englanders got a chance 
to pay their enemies back. On June 
8, 1863, “forty rounds of cartridges 
per man were distributed this morn- 
ing. The balls were called musket 
shells—an explosive bullet—and woe 
to the Johnny that stops one,” a 
soldier exulted. 

The regiment went into action at 
the Battle of Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, the next month, and found 
the new ammunition carried dangers 
to its users as well as the enemy. A 
shell burst and drove hot shrapnel 
into a man's cartridge box, igniting 
the explosive ammunition. The 
bullets ripped into his body and 


began exploding. For thirty agoni: - 
ing seconds his frame jerked and 
quivered as the charges exploded. 
Shorty afterward a New Hampshire 
sergeant's cartridge box also ex- 
ploded, but he managed to tear it 
off and throw it clear before suffer- 
ing more than an ugly wound on 
his side. Such accidents and deadly 
enemy fire claimed forty-eight men 
of the 2d New Hampshire at Gettys- 
burg, but their Sharps rifles and 
Gardiner musket shells must have 
claimed a fair number of Confeder- 
ates in exchange, for they expended 
14,000 rounds in the fighting. 

The Confederates preceded the 
Yankees in their use of such ammu- 
nition. But their affinity for such 
lethal innovations laid them open to 
Northern charges of cruelty and bar- 
barism, charges that persisted well 
into the postwar years as the victors 
delighted in detailing the losers' 
supposed crimes. Ironically, all 
former Confederate officials queried 
by a member of the Southern His- 
torical Society in the late 1870s 
denied emphatically any knowledge 
of the use of such devices by their 
forces. Former Confederate Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis indignantly 
dismissed the accusations concern- 
ing "explosive or poisoned balls," 
calling such implements of war "an 
atrocity beneath knighthood and 
abhorrent to Civilization." Former 
Confederate Brigadier General 
Josiah Gorgas, once chief of ord- 
nance, and several other senior of- 
ficers of his department, likewise 
denied the manufacture or issue of 
such ammunition. They were sin- 
cere. But so fragmented was the 
Confederate war effort that they 
could not know every facet of its 
operation. 

The "poison bullet" canard 

originated with the unionist Louis- 
ville Journal of Kentucky. In its 
March 19, 1862, issue the paper 
warned that "the finding of a lot of 
poisoned bullets at Nashville, left 
behind by the rebels in their flight 
from the city, are fearful indications 
of the fiendish spirit of portions of 
our enemies." Such ammunition 
may have been prepared by a few 
individual zealots, but it was hardly 
the product of an official Confed- 
erate ordnance laboratory, and the 
Journal's comments smacked more 
of partisan propagandizing than 
sober reportage. 
By war's end, the North bought 110,000 
rounds of explosive bullets. Much of its 
ammunition was made and tested at 
this laboratory in Philadelphia. 


Esos bullets were not a myth, 
however. Their early use against 
the 2d New Hampshire was proof 
of that charge. One of the few docu- 
mented contemporary accounts of 
the rounds' expenditure in battle 
came from Confederate officer John 
Esten Cooke. In his Outlines from 
the Outpost he related the adven- 
tures of Captain William Farley, who 
served with him on Major General 
J.E.B. Stuart's staff. Farley was a 
typically cavalier young gamecock 
from South Carolina who acted as 
Stuart's roving aide. 

During the fighting at Gaines' 
Mill in the Peninsula Campaign, 
Farley fell in with an infantry regi- 
ment composed of his neighbors 
from the Palmetto State, and ^when 
it went forward I went with it, as an 
independent, picking off a Yankee 
now and then, when I saw one," he 
later told Cooke. Farley spotted a 
Union battery on a hilltop to their 
front and began working his way 
toward it, hoping for a clear shot. An 
infantry unit, deployed in the brush, 
finally barred his way. "I had my 
double-barrel English rifle— with the 
explosive balls, you know -I had 
been looking out for a caisson to 
blow up," he related. "I could not get 
a shot at one, however, and I de- 
termined to use it like an ordinary 
rifle. I had eighty rounds in my 
haversack, and I used them all up 
that day before I got through." 


Farley did not have to wait long 
before a target appeared. A Union 
officer strode into a clearing to the 
front and the Southerner leveled his 
piece. The hammer fell and a mas- 
sive ball ripped into the Yankee. 
Heavy firing broke out as the blue- 
coat collapsed and the Rebels swept 
forward. Farley felt about as much 
concern for his victim as a hunter 
for a dead quail. “He was lying on 
his face, shot through the body, and 
was then dying . . . he raised his 
head and looked at me with a curi- 
ous look . . . His head soon fell and 
his eyes closed. He was dead." 

If that day the captain scored hits 
with only a portion of the eighty 
rounds in his pouch, the musket 
shells must have left some grim 
work for the Union surgeons. The 
abundance of ammunition for Far- 
ley's arm may have stemmed from 
his own private purchase, or from 
army ordnance stores. The English 
rifle was not standard issue, but 
could well have been one of the 
commercially-produced versions of 
the Jacob rifle. English longarms of 
all types were popular in the South 
before the war. 

Farley may have been one of 
the leading exponents of the Eng- 
lish rifle and its hideously effec- 
tive ammunition. He was a zealous 
fighter and found plenty of work for 
the weapon. On one occasion, he 
dropped the engineer of a flee- 
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Confederate Captain William Farley, 
"one of the leading exponents of the 


English rifle . . 
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.” and the explosive 


ing Yankee supply train from his 
locomotive cab with a single shot 
at nearly 200 yards. When Cooke 
asked him how many of the enemy 
had fallen to his marksmanship, 
Farley replied casually, "I don't 
know ...atleast six officers, I never 
counted the men." His nonchalant 
skill as a marksman counted for 
little when he rode into the great 
cavalry battle at Brandy Station, Vir- 
ginia, on June 9, 1863. A Union 
artillery shell exploded amid the 
Confederate ranks, tearing off one 
of Farley's legs. As the dying officer 
was being carried from the field he 
insisted that the mangled limb be 
placed beside him on the litter, say- 
ing, "It's an old friend, gentlemen, 
and I do not wish to part with it." 


The Federals professed great 
resentment over the exploits of men 
like Farley. In the Scientific American's 
September 6, 1862, issue, an in- 
dignant correspondent described a 
captured Confederate cartridge con- 
taining an explosive bullet. The pro- 
jectile consisted of two parts: a solid 
nose cap and an attached powder 
chamber. A rod projected forward 
from the nose piece, and passed 
back through it to rest against a per- 
cussion cap detonator. Such an elab- 
orate round must have been difficult 
to fabricate in large numbers, but to 
the journal's readers it was proof of 
Rebel perfidy. 

During the Siege of Vicksburg the 
following year, Union Major General 
U.S. Grant claimed the defenders 
fired explosive rounds from their 
Enfields that were time-fused to ex- 
plode over the Union trenches, as 
well as exploding on impact. “A 
solid ball would have hit as well,” he 
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“Their Use Is Barbarous Because They 


Produce Increased Suffering Without Any 
Increased Advantage To Those Using Them.” 


remarked indignantly. “Their use is 
barbarous because they produce in- 
creased suffering without any in- 
creased advantage to those using 
them.” 

Grant's charge provoked an un- 
apologetic response from Confeder- 
ate engineer S.H. Lockett, who had 
helped construct the Vicksburg de- 
fenses. Lockett pointed out that dur- 
ing the siege Union troops detailed 
to dig approach trenches toward the 
Confederate lines made use of sap- 
rollers* to shield them from enemy 
fire. The Southerners frequently 
wrapped pieces of turpentine- 
soaked cotton around weighted 
lengths of slow-match and fired 
them into the rollers to set them 
ablaze. “I think this may be the 
origin of General Grant’s notion 
that we had explosive bullets,” said 
Lockett. “I certainly never heard 
of anything of the sort, and most 
surely would have made use of them 
if we had them,” he added defiantly. 

Lockett’s denials aside, modern 
relic hunters have found at least six 
Confederate explosive miniés at 
Vicksburg sites and on the battlefield 
at Champion’s Hill, Mississippi. The 
undetonated rounds were of a dif- 
ferent design than the Union Gardi- 
ner and bear the marks of Southern 
manufacture. 

The Southerners persisted in using 
musket shells and eagerly utilized 
captured Union stocks of this sup- 
posedly heinous weapon. The 2d 
New Hampshire was forced to aban- 
don 10,000 rounds of its Gardiner 
ammunition at Spring Vale, Virginia, 
a few weeks prior to Confederate 
General Robert E. Lee’s thrust into 
Pennsylvania in summer 1863. A 
month later at Gettysburg, men of 
the 143d Pennsylvania Infantry be- 
came casualties from explosive bul- 
lets. Brigadier General E.L. Dana, the 
regiment’s commander, recounted 


*Wood and wicker cylinders, often filled with stones 
or other hard materials. Sap rollers were pushed ahead 
of soldiers digging assault trenches and provided 
them some slight protection from small arms fire. 
They were similar to a gabion in construction. 
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coming under fire from the burst- 
ing rounds on July 3. 

Whatever their precise origin, 
the musket shells continued to do 
grim work in both major war thea- 
ters. One survey of Union gunshot 
wounds to the scalp gave a rough 
indicator of their frequency of use. 
Doctors indexed a total of 4,000 
such wounds in their research. Of 
them, 2,612 were inflicted by con- 
ventional miniés, while another 384 
came from old-fashioned smooth- 
bore musket balls. Only two were 
credited to explosive bullets. The 
official Medical and Surgical History 
of the War of the Rebellion registered 
a total of only 130 wounds of all 
types from explosive rounds. Of 
course, these represented only those 
casualties who survived the initial 
impact of the projectile. It is hard to 
make an accurate assessment of the 
real incidence of the ammunition’s 
use based on such a sampling. For 
even the conventional minié projec- 
tiles could produce terrible dam- 
age upon impact. (One soldier was 
treated for a minié bullet arm wound 
that splintered the bone into twenty- 
three fragments. A Gardiner bullet 
could hardly have done worse.) As 
it was, the History recorded explosive 
bullet wounds in such actions as Fair 
Oaks, Malvern Hill, Chancellors- 
ville, the Wilderness, and Cold Har- 
bor in Virginia, and Antietam, Mary- 
land, and Missionary Ridge, Ten- 
nessee. 


The ammunition was obviously 
present in fair quantities, and at least 
one surviving explosive bullet bears 
the manufacture markings of Vir- 
ginia’s Richmond Arsenal, Gorgas’ 
denials to the contrary. But if the 
Confederate army steadfastly denied 
producing such devices, its sister 
service was unabashedly frank about 
it. The explosive bullet had obvious 
advantages for close-quarter, ship- 
to-ship combat, and the Confederate 
navy knew that it would need every 
possible advantage it could gain 
in its uneven contest with Union 
squadrons. 


Lieutenant Beverly McKinnon of 
the Rebel navy reported having ex- 
plosive cartridges made for both .69 
caliber smoothbore muskets and the 
.54 caliber Mississippi rifles issued 
to Southern tars. A total of 100,000 
rounds were reportedly made. Many 
of them were lost when the Yankees 
captured New Orleans, Louisiana, in 
April 1862, while another 39,000 
were held in storage at the Confed- 
erates’ naval laboratory in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Commander George Minor, 
Confederate naval ordnance chief, 
disapproved of the ammunition, 
feeling it to be dangerous and 
unstable for shipboard use. But 
apparently a limited number of the 
bullets were made for the use of sea- 
men, for another senior naval officer 
recalled its use among the “C.S. 
sharpshooters” and described it as 
a “conical ball, pointed and charged 
with fulminate.” 

The Confederate navy saw little 
deep-water action in the war, and 
the same held true for its miniscule 
539-man Confederate States Marine 
Corps. The marines posted at 
Drewry’s Bluff, Virginia, on the 
James River below Richmond traded 
shots with Union gunboats and 
troops during the war's early cam- 
paigns, then in April 1865, as Rich- 
mond fell and General Robert E. 
Lee's army marched westward in a 
doomed bid to prolong the struggle, 
they were consolidated with a de- 
tachment of sailors into Commodore 
John R. Tucker's Naval Brigade. 
This group had the unenviable task 
of forming part of Lee's rearguard. 
On April 6, three days before Lee's 
surrender at Appomattox, this little 
force turned to hold bluecoats at 
bay on the banks of a stream that 
bore the name Sayler's Creek. Be- 
fore Union divisions overran them, 
the sailors and marines stood and 
fired steady volleys with Enfield 
and Mississippi rifles. Quite prob- 
ably they carried a few of McKin- 
non's explosive rounds in their car- 
tridge boxes. Sadly, some of the last 
bitter, defiant shots of a cruel war 
may have been made with an equally 
cruel bullet. [m] 
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member of their outfit. Ruffin chose 
Captain James Cuthbert’s Palmetto 
Guards because of their elite mem- 
bership, “no one being admitted 
who is not perfectly respectable,” as 
he assured his diary. He found ser- 
vice with the Guards additionally at- 
tractive, because they were attached 
to the Iron Battery, locally celebrated 
for having fired on the Star of the 
West. Ruffin enlisted on the con- 
dition that his tour of duty end when 
the fort was captured. 

On the afternoon of April 11 se- 
cessionist Brigadier General P.G.T. 
Beauregard dispatched three emis- 
saries in an open boat under a white 
flag to Fort Sumter. They asked the 
Union garrison’s commander, Major 
Robert Anderson, to surrender. 
Bravely, sadly, he refused. 

That evening, as the news flew 
that the Union relief expedition 
stood just outside the harbor en- 
trance, orders came down from 
Beauregard to open fire on the fort 
at daybreak. On the signal of a shot 
fired from secessionist Fort Johnson 
the bombardment would commence. 
Special word reached the Palmetto 
Guards. The high command had 
elected them to fire the first shot 
at the fort. Captain Cuthbert and his 
officers, in turn, passed the honor on 
to their latest and most famous 
recruit, who at age sixty-seven was 
also much the oldest soldier in the 
infant Confederacy. 

At precisely 4:30 a.m. on April 12 
came the roar of a shore gun. A 
shell, its lighted fuse spewing red 
and white sparks, rose in a lazy 
parabola over the harbor. It burst 
high in the air, illuminating in its 
flash the five-sided fort below. In the 
words of Southern Captain Stephen 
D. Lee, one of the three emissaries 
to the fort, the explosion “woke the 
echoes from every nook and corner 
of the harbor, and in the dead hour 
of night, that shot was a sound of 
alarm that brought every soldier to 
his feet, and every man, woman and 
child in Charleston from their beds. 
A thrill went through the whole 
city. It was felt that the Rubicon was 
passed." 


That was the signal shot. Many, 
then and afterwards, justifiably 
counted it the first shot of the Civil 
War. However, it inflicted no mili- 
tary damage. Most important, it had 
not been meant to. It was fired by 
an obscure secessionist artillery cap- 
tain, George James. 
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The honor of firing that opening 
round had been offered to another 
fire-eater from Virginia named Roger 
Pryor. Like Ruffin, Pryor had jour- 
neyed to Charleston to assure South 
Carolinians that Virginia would soon 
secede from the Union and join the 
Palmetto State in the Confederacy. 
Like Ruffin, he had agitated for the 
outbreak of hostilities to ensure 
Virginia’s secession. Only two nights 
before, he had regaled a crowd from 
the balcony of the Charleston Hotel 
with his characteristic, eloquence, 
declaring, “T will tell your Governor 
what will put her [Virginia] in the 
Southern Confederacy in less than 
an hour by Shrewsbury clock. Strike 
a blow!” 

Now, offered the chance to strike 
that blow, Pryor's courage suddenly 
deserted him. Captain James cour- 
teously offered his guest the honor 
of the first shot. Pryor reflected a 
moment, then shook his head. In a 
voice thick with emotion he said, “I 
could not fire the first gun of the 


” 
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Ruffin showed himself to be bolder 
than Pryor. As his young comrades- 
at-arms looked on respectfully, he 
stood up to the Columbiad gun, 
and, his stern lean face shining with 
elation, yanked the gun’s lanyard. 

History has treated Ruffin much 
more generously than it has Captain 
James. On Ruffin it usually confers 
the fame of firing the first shot of the 
Civil War. And, considering that 
Private Edmund Ruffin’s only previ- 
ous gunnery practice was forty-two 
years old, his brief piece of cannon 
work was a prodigy. He scored a 
direct hit on the fort, the ball strik- 
ing, as he noted meticulously and 
proudly in his diary, “at the North- 
east angle of the parapet.” The shell 
crashed through the masonry wall 
and exploded close above the head 
of a napping Federal officer, Cap- 
tain Abner Doubleday. Hard upon 
that shot, forty-six other Confederate 
guns opened fire on the fort. 


In Sumter the Federals, mindful of 
their limited supply of ammunition, 
held their fire, waiting for dawn to 
light up their targets. As the hours 
passed the silence of their guns 
made Ruffin uneasy. Finally, just 
before 7:00 a.m., they thundered 
in reply. Ruffin was jubilant and re- 
lieved. Absence of Yankee resistance, 
he thought, “would have cheapened 
our conquest of the fort.” 

The remainder of April 12 Ruffin 
spent atop a parapet above the Iron 
Battery acting as an artillery ob- 
server, calling out instructions to 


Rebel gunners. Occasionally he 
would descend from his perch to 
fire off a shot himself. That evening, 
in darkness he watched mortar 
shells, shot off at regular intervals, 
stream red across the sky and burst 
over the fort. This, he realized, was 
the Confederacy’s Independence 
Day, its “Fourth of July.” 


The next morning Ruffin ironically 
became a casualty. He had fallen 
into an exhausted sleep at the foot 
of a gun emplacement, when a 10- 
inch mortar fired directly over head. 
The terrific clap briefly left him stone 
deaf. Although his condition im- 
proved in the days that followed, 
his hearing, not good anyhow, re- 
mained severely and permanently 
impaired. But that same day brought 
consolation to him. At 1:30 p.m. 
through their glasses Confederate 
officers spied a hospital sheet 
hoisted over the near ramparts of 
Sumter. The fort had surrendered. 

The next day Ruffin steamed over 
to Sumter with the Palmetto Guards 
and other companies. Confederates 
took possession of the place and ran 
up their flag. Ruffin rummaged 
around in the charred, smoldering 
ruins of the barracks and on the 
shell-torn parade ground. He picked 
up a few shell fragments and tucked 
them in his haversack as souvenirs 
(singling out one particularly impres- 
sive chunk of shrapnel to send to 
Confederate President Jefferson 
Davis). Then he returned to Charles- 
ton, where he found himself to be 
the toast of the city. 

With South Carolinians, and in 
particular with these Charlestonians, 
Ruffin had always been a great 
favorite. But now he was their idol. 
Wherever he went he was mobbed 
by grateful and curious well-wishers. 
And his renown traveled far beyond 
the city limits. In his battle report 
General Beauregard cited the “noble 
& gallant Edmund Ruffin, of Vir- 
ginia.” A Georgia legislator wanted 
the aged farmer to run for President 
of the Confederacy. Up in Virginia 
Ruffin’s son Julian and his daughter- 
in-law christened their newborn son 
Edmund Sumter. 

Others felt differently about Ruf- 
fin. The New York Post said “а piece 
of the first hemp that is stretched 
in South Carolina, should be kept for 
the neck of this venerable and blood- 
thirsty Ruffian.” The old partisan 
exulted in the threat, counting it 
among his most prized kudos. 

On April 18 the usually abstemi- 


ous Ruffin raised a glass of ale, then 
a glass of wine to Virginia, which he 
heard had yesterday joined the Con- 
federacy. His trip to Charleston had 
been a complete success. 

The next day, exactly a week after 
he struck the first blow of the war, 
Ruffin sat for a commercial portrait 
in the studio of a Charleston 
photographer named Quinby. He 
dressed in the aristocratically under- 
stated uniform of the Palmetto 
Guards and posed, seated on a chair, 
with his doughty musket cradled 
against his chest. The picture sold 
well all over the South. 


A few days later Ruffin returned to 
Richmond, where he was welcomed 
as a hero by all, including those 
ex-unionists who had called him a 
traitor when he had left for Charles- 
ton. 

He tarried a couple of weeks in 
the city where he enjoyed being 
lionized by its citizens. Then he 
made a strategic decision. He would 
retire from public life. Now that his 
great task was done, he could in the 
manner of ancient Roman heroes, 
quietly slip away home. He returned 
to Beechwood and the spring plant- 
ing. 

Unlike the majority of Americans, 
Ruffin at first did not believe that 
out-and-out war was imminent. He 
felt so sure of this that he tried, in 
vain, to dissuade his son Julian from 
joining the army. Instead he en- 
couraged his youngest son, Charles, 
to sign up; and Charles, in a salute 
to his celebrated father, enlisted in 
the Palmetto Guards.* 

Ruffin’s dirt-low opinion of Yan- 
kees distorted his perception of what 
was happening. He believed the 
Northerners were too cowardly to 
invade the South. It was only after 
Federals under Brigadier General 
Irvin McDowell crossed the Potomac 
in force and occupied Alexandria, 
Virginia, that Ruffin allowed himself 
to succumb to the war fever that was 
racing through the land. 

He began to feel more and more 
trapped on his plantation. As he 
trudged glumly across a field behind 
a farm machine that broke down at 
every opportunity, his thoughts 
wandered north to a railroad junc- 
tion called Manassas Gap. There his 
old unit, the Palmetto Guards, was 


*This encouragement had nothing to do with Ruffin's 
firm misappraisal of the national situation. The hand- 
some twenty-nine-year-old Charles was something of 
а ne'er-do-well, and his father thought that the rigors 
of camp and field might help forge the young man’s 
character. 
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Union supply wagons and troops routed at the July 21, 1861 First Battle of Manassas. 


Ruffin helped produce some of the 2,896 Federal casualties in that fight. 


positioned to meet the enemy. All 
three of his sons were now in the 
army. Consequently, he was the 
only male residing on the plantation, 
the sole protector of its women and 
children and manager of its business. 
It was one thing, he discovered, to 
stay at home; it was quite another to 
be stuck there. 

Dutifully, he joined the local home 
guard unit, made up of males too 
young, too old, or in some other way 
unfit for regular service. He taught 
the women on the plantation how to 
shoot in case they had to defend 
their honor against “depraved Yan- 
kees.” But this was play-soldier stuff. 
He hankered for the real thing. 

One day he could bear it no longer. 
He granted himself “a leave of ab- 
sence” from the plantation, donned 
his Palmetto Guards uniform, filled 
his haversack with an ample quan- 
tity of cheese and crackers, picked 
up his musket and set out for Rich- 
mond. There he boarded one of the 
troop trains that was bound for 
Manassas Gap Junction. 

At the front his former comrades 
in the Guards gave Ruffin a glad 
welcome, and he fell to soldiering 
with a will. By day the agriculturist 
used his old marl-digging shovel to 
help improve entrenchments. At 
night he was moved by the singing 


of the soldiers around the camp- 
fires. But quickly he also began to 
feel his age. On marches he could 
scarcely keep up. On one occasion, 
he would not have kept up at all had 
it not been for the timely charity of 
the men of Captain Delaware Kem- 
pers mobile Alexandria Battery, 
who gave him a lift on one of their 
caissons. One morning he had to 
plead unfitness for a march and 
stay in camp. He spent that day 
ingloriously in a trench with a 
wounded soldier. To compound his 
woes, neither the hardtack nor the 
tough salt meat, issued as rations, 
would submit to his few bad teeth. 


Ate several days of this, Ruffin's 
discretion got the better of his valor 
and he withdrew from the field. But 
while he was recuperating at Man- 
assas Gap Junction, he heard the 
distant thundering of guns. This was 
the beginning of the First Battle 
of Manassas. Gone were all his 
thoughts of rest and relaxation. He 
grabbed his musket and hurried 
back to his company. But the Guards 
were told to stand in reserve, out of 
action. Frustrated, Ruffin wheedled 
permission to station himself on a 
hill with a lookout's view of the field. 
He desperately hoped the battle 
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would come to him. But it did not, 
and it was building to a furious cli- 
max. As fast as his old, punished 
legs could carry him, Ruffin des- 
cended the hill and struck out for 
the sound of the guns. 

In the middle distance he spotted 
skulkers and deserters headed 
toward him. When they drew close 
enough to be identified, his heart 
sank. They were Confederates. Out 
of shocked grim faces they told him 
that the day was lost. Hating their 
cowardice, he tried to rally them, 
and he gave them a severe tongue- 
lashing. But they would not be 
shamed. 

Ruffin limped despairingly toward 
what he believed must be a Con- 
federate defeat. Then he heard him- 
self cheered. Del Kemper's light 
artillerymen were riding by on their 
way to the battle. Once again they 
gave him a leg up on a caisson. 

As the artillerymen jounced along 
over the rutted field, Ruffin some- 
how slid from the caisson back onto 
the cannon itself. From this lurch- 
ing, slippery perch he shouted to 
passers-by, asking them how the 
battle went. It is doubtful the Civil 
War afforded a more bizarre spec- 
tacle than this sixty-seven-year-old 
man, musket in hand, seated astride 
the barrel of acannon, his long white 
hair flying in the wind as he moved 
toward the battle. 


Ruffin’s deafness prevented him 
from finding out the course of the 
battle until the evidence was in plain 
sight. Littering the ground were 
Springfield rifles, blue tunics and 
knapsacks, and other Federal ma- 
teriél. It was an overwhelming Con- 
federate victory. 

Kemper drew his artillery up on a 
low knoll and unlimbered. Below 
and before them stretched a few 
acres of easy marks. A tattered col- 
umn of blue-clad soldiers, their 
numbers swelled by frightened 
sightseeing civilians out from Wash- 
ington, were pressing to cross a 
creek over a suspension bridge. 
Captain Kemper bowed to Ruffin, 
and in the spirit of reenactment, a 
salute to the first blow at Sumter, 
offered him the honor of the first 
shot. 

Ruffin was only too happy to 
oblige. He fired a shot that landed 
exactly amid the column on the ap- 
proach to the bridge. The exploding 
shell felled bluecoats right and left 
and overturned a wagon crossways 
in the road, blocking escape across 
the bridge. Crazed with fear, many 
soldiers threw down their guns, 
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The best-known photograph of Edmund 
Ruffin, taken shortly after his participa- 
tion in the shelling of Fort Sumter. His 
hat carries the insignia of the Palmetto 
Guards, the letters P and G inside a 
wreath. 


shucked off their knapsacks, and 
plunged into the creek to try their 
chances wading. Everyone else scat- 
tered in every direction except south 
to save themselves from pursuing 
Rebels. What had been an unruly 
retreat disintegrated into a rout. 


Tue next day Ruffin rode out to in- 
spect the battlefield. In part, he went 
to look for relics. The day before he 
had become the owner of a factory 
fresh Springfield. But in the main, 
he admitted to his diary he went out 
"to see the dead bodies." There were 
plenty to see. They strewed the 
ground for three miles. "Clotted 
blood, in what had been pools, [was] 
under or by every corpse," Ruffin 
noted. "From bullet holes in the 
heads of some, the brains had partly 
oozed out. The white froth covering 
the mouths of others was scarcely 
less shocking." 

Among the dead were several 
wounded Federals, one of whom 
Ruffin noticed trying to grasp a cup 
of water just beyond his reach. Ruf- 
fin got off his horse and gave the 
man a drink from his canteen. He 
did likewise for other enemy 
wounded. Some other visiting Con- 
federate soldiers were not so chival- 
rous. They stood over the wounded, 
in some cases, dying Yankees and 
berated them for coming down south 
to kill innocent people. Ruffin re- 
buked the scolders and they fell 
silent. "No one more bitterly hates 
the northerners as a class than I do, 


or would be more rejoiced to have 
every invading soldier killed," he re- 
corded in his diary, "but all my hat- 
red was silenced for the wounded." 

Around noon, July 22, Ruffin rode 
over to the suspension bridge to 
tally up the damage done by his 
shrewdly placed shell. For hours he 
had entertained visions of long blue 
windrows of Yankee dead clogging 
the road. He now counted precisely 
three bodies. And they could very 
well have been carried over from 
the battlefield proper. Could it be 
that his cannonry had not accounted 
for a single Yankee? "This was a 
great disappointment to me," he 
wrote in his diary. "I should have 
liked not only to have killed the 
greatest possible number but also 
to know, if possible, which I had 
killed, and to see and count the 
bodies." 

In the months that followed Ruf- 
fin mentally haunted the scene. He 
searched out and interrogated eye- 
witnesses, who confirmed to his 
satisfaction that they had spotted six 
to eight Yankee dead in the road. 
Later Ruffin found in the official 
army report mention of another 
twelve to fifteen Federals wounded. 
Delighted, he took credit for them as 
well. 

This tallying appears unsavory. 
But it did not stem from sadistic 
motives. Ruffin's compassion for the 
enemy wounded attests to that. In- 
stead, it compared with his avid 
questing for relics. The souvenir- 
hunter says "I was here." The trophy 
counter says, "I was here and I made 
a difference." Ruffin's need to con- 
tribute to his cause was vital to him. 
That is why he measured his impact 
to the last decimal. 


The next battle for Ruffin was Seven 
Pines in the late spring of 1862. It 
was fought, ominously, much closer 
to his home and within sight of Rich- 
mond. This time, in concession to 
his age and to a nearly immobilizing 
case of diarrhea, he settled for being 
a spectator. With a score or more 
of other dignitaries he climbed the 
abrupt stairway to the roof of the 
Confederate Capitol. There he 
watched the black powder smoke 
boil up, for him, noiselessly —be- 
cause of his deafness—over the 
treetops in the distance. The next 
day he rode eagerly out to the scene 
of the action. 

Here the dead covered the ground 
even more thickly than at Manassas. 
Ruffin, making a quick count of 


bodies, decided that the bluecoats 
outnumbered the graycoats, and he 
declared the battle a Confederate 
victory. As he rode over the field on 
horseback, one of many sightseers, 
he was recognized and cheered by 
Confederate soldiers. A correspon- 
dent for the Charleston Courier rode 
over and greeted him warmly. Later 
the newspaperman would tell his 
readers of his meeting with the old 
veteran of Sumter and Manassas, 
who was “always ready . . . to face 
danger wherever there is likelihood 
of striking at Yankeedom, or for 
southern independence." 

But Ruffin was given only a few 
minutes to bask in past glory. He 
realized here that bodies on a bat- 
tlefield could consist of his own flesh 
and blood. A soldier came up to tell 
him that his grandson Julian Beck- 
with had been killed in the battle. 

The war soon struck Ruffin an- 
other and different painful, personal 
blow. The Yankees had driven close 
to Beechwood. On the James River, 
its waters lapping Ruffin shoreline, 
Yankee gunboats cruised. Ruffin 
worried that the enemy, informed by 
disaffected slaves, would stage a 
night raid on his plantation, abduct 
him, and carry him off north to be 
executed as a traitor. He remem- 
bered the piece in the New York Post 
calling for a noose around his neck. 
Ruffin still took the threat as the 
ultimate compliment. But Ruffin's 
two daughters-in-law and other 
ladies on the plantation believed 
the compliment might now prove 
fatal. They begged him to pack up 
and move southwest out of harm's 
way. Ruffin, concerned but un- 
daunted, stayed on at Beechwood. 
Only in late June 1862, when a huge 
Union army moved within scant 
miles of his plantation, did Ruffin 
retreat with his household to his 
absent son Julian's nearby plantation. 

Marlbourne had been overrun by 
Yankees months before and fell in 
and out of enemy hands through- 
out the war. But Beechwood re- 
mained free of bluecoats. Often Ruf- 
fin visited the place, nostalgically 
prowling the empty mansion and 
its grounds. One day he climbed to 
the top of a plantation hill, dubbed 
Ruffin's Bluff, and saw below him 
roads covered with Federal wagons 
and the river bustling with Union 
cargo vessels. Not a Federal fight- 
ing man was to be seen. Local rumor 
had it that Confederate General 
Robert E. Lee had cut the invaders 
off from their supply line. Seeing in 
the offing nothing less than the an- 
nihilation of the Federal army, Ruffin 


excitedly sent back to his son's plan- 
tation for the women and children. 
They came laden with picnic fixings, 
and, seated on Ruffin's Bluff to view 
the expected Yankee debacle, they 
feasted. The supply trains lumbered 
serenely on through the hot, bright 
July afternoon. There was not even 
a skirmish. But the ladies, good 
sports, enjoyed their outing. Ruffin 
cheerfully noted, "they were de- 
lighted with the novel & unexpected 
scene offered to their view." 


Four weeks later cannon replaced 
the picnic hampers on Ruffin’s Bluff. 
The local Rebel military commander, 
who had taken the ambitious notion 
of clearing the James River of Fed- 
eral shipping and clamping off a 
major supply artery, wished to place 
a battery on the Beechwood lawn. 
Almost 100 feet above the water, the 
property offered from an artillery- 
man’s standpoint, a lethal view of 
the river. Ruffin was enthusiastic 
about the plan but not about the 
commander's particular placement 
of the guns. Federal return fire could 
blast his beloved Beechwood out of 
existence. He persuaded the battery 
commander to plant his cannon on 
Ruffin’s Bluff instead and himself 
acted as a guide and adviser, point- 
ing out the best available routes for 
approach and retreat and suggesting 
how to position the guns. 

On the last day of July this battery 
opened fire with telling effect. But 
there were repercussions. Bluecoats 
swarmed ashore in numbers. And 
one of Ruffin’s worst fantasies came 
true. An aged slave woman told 
soldiers it was old Master Ruffin 
who had called down the fire on 
their heads. The Federals stormed 
up the bluff to Beechwood, bent on 
settling accounts. 

Ruffin and his family escaped to 
Petersburg, seventeen miles to the 
southwest. In mid-August, after 
the Federal army had moved north 
toward battle with the Confederates 
once again at Manassas, Ruffin rode 
up to Beechwood to have a look. 

One awed young Michigan infan- 
tryman had described the mansion 
as “a palace almost.” It still stood. 
But in many ways the vengeance- 
seeking Federals had been heart- 
breakingly thorough. Letters, repre- 
senting twenty years of personal 
correspondence, a priceless collec- 
tion of shells and crystals, and thou- 
sands of books from Ruffin’s library 
had been stolen. Nor was robbery 
the whole of it. What “could not be 
conveniently stolen and carried off” 


was smashed—windows, mirrors, 
even an earthenware globe of the 
world. Ruffin walked from room 
to room and about the Beechwood 
grounds on a thick mulch of shat- 
tered china, shredded bed-tickings 
and broken furniture. Soldiers had 
even unscrewed doorknobs and 
drawerknobs and pocketed them 
for souvenirs. 

Ruffin had foreseen correctly. He 
had not been forgotten by the Yan- 
kee public. Proof of that shrieked 
from his walls. Scribbled on them in 
charcoal or daubed on with excre- 
ment were insulting messages. One 
said, “Old Ruffin don’t you wish 
you had left the Southern Confeder- 
acy to go to Hell (where it will go,) 
& had stayed at home?” On the 
flyleaf of one of his books another 
vistor had inscribed the following: 
“Owned by Old Ruffin, the basest 
traitor rebel in the United States.” 
The writer added, in wistful post- 
script, “You old cuss, it is a pity you 
go unhanged.” One soldier simply 
wrote, “You did fire the first gun on 
Sumter, you traitor son of a bitch.” 
Most of the other remarks were too 
“vulgar & disgusting” for Ruffin to 
mention even in the privacy of his 
diary. Undoubtedly they shared 
with the others one pointed theme: 
the war that Ruffin did so much to 
start had come home to him with a 
vengeance. 

Ruffin stood up to the rough han- 
dling like a blueblood. “1 take the 
scurrilous abuse thrown upon my- 
self very complacently,” he wrote, 
“as the only compliment or eulogism 
that a low bred Yankee can bestow 
on me.” 


What did sadden and outrage Ruf- 
fin beyond any consolation of breed- 
ing or rhetoric was the fate of his 
beautiful shade trees. The Yankees 
had chopped down a 10-acre grove 
of unoffending oaks and hollies. 
One especially lordly specimen, an 
oak, standing off to itself, had been 
girdled. Now at the height of sum- 
mer its leaves were already begin- 
ning to wither. 

His damages overall, Ruffin reck- 
oned, came to $150,000. He had, of 
course, lost many things that were 
without price, irreplaceable. 

For Ruffin this was the beginning 
of the end, although at the time he 
could not know it. And when he 
could know it, he would not believe 
it. He was a bitter-ender. The march 
of events was inexorable. The driz- 
zle of misfortune on his head turned 
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CIVIL WAR 
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FOR SALE 


“Life Studies of the Great Army” 


by Edwin Forbes (Copyright 1876) 


A complete set of 40 etchings, 
one framed, illustrating the Life 8 
of the Union Armies during 

the years 1862-'3-'4-'5. 

Page size, 24*х 19"; 

etching size, 16°х 11”. 
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REBELS ON THE RIO GRANDE 


The Civil War in New Mexico 
by Don E. Alberts (U. of N.M. Press) 


$9.95 paper $19.95 cloth 


BRANDY STATION TO MANILA BAY 
The Biography of 
Gen Wesley Merritt 
by Don E. Alberts (Presidial Press) 
$14.95 cloth 
Add $1.00 per book postage 


Autographed Copies From: 
BRIGHT FRONTIER 
2430 Juan Tabo N.E., #220 
Albuquerque, NM 87112 


Miniature Soldiers 
Quality handcrafted soldiers of the Civil/Revolutionary/1812 Wars. 
Each are handcast of lead/tin alloy, handpainted and authentic in detail 
to particular states and regiments. Special requests are welcome and 
guaranteed to be historically accurate. Send $2.00 for color 
photographs and listing of available soldiers. Special requests should 
be made in writing (or telephone) to 


Maranatha Miniatures 


14 Logan Circle - Ellifay, Georgia 
(404) 635-7330 
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| Jefferson Shirt 


100% cotton, wooden buttons and dropped 
shoulder seams, natural color: Period design. 
Я XS toXL.Choose cotton homespun or 
light weight muslin. $22 95 ppd 

Wholesale orders welcome. Visit my shop 
in historic Harpers Ferry ! 

ALICE'S COUNTRY COTTAGE 
Specify Menor Women BoxCTRohrersvilie,Md. 21779 


: BAXENDALE'S 
: Confederate Buckles & Paperweights 


TO ORDER SEE MARCH 1985 OR PRIOR 
CWTI ISSUES OR WRITE OR CALL FOR 
FREE BROCHURE 


BAXENDALE'S CUSTOM WORK 
4114CW9 SNEED-NASHVILLE, TN 37215 
! 615 297-1975 
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CIVIL WAR GENERAL BOCKENDS 


Cast iron Civil War Generals, hand-painted 
in Union and Confederate uniforms. Height 
712", Weight 7 Ibs. American made quality. 
Satisfaction Quaranteed, or money re- 
funded. Master Card, Visa, American Ex- 
press or check d 

One pair......... ys Say 
Two pair 

(add $4.50 re sting and ална)” 
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into a downpour. Sometime in this 
summer of 1862 he received word 
from Captain Cuthbert that his son 
Charles, who had developed a his- 
tory of being absent without leave, 
had decamped from the Palmetto 
Guards for good. He was a deserter. 
If the Yankees' rape of Beechwood 
and killing of his cherished trees had 
convulsed Ruffin with rage, this 
news nearly crazed him with shame. 

On January 5, 1863, his sixty-ninth 
birthday, Ruffin learned that his 
daughter Mildred had died. Mildred 
had been his "best loved remaining 
child." He was grief-stricken. But he 
was too numb to weep, and this 
distressed him nearly as much as her 
death itself. 

Early in May of the same year the 
Confederacy's glorious string of vic- 
tories in Virginia ended with — and 
in a real sense ended because of— 
the death of Lieutenant General T. 
J. "Stonewall" Jackson at the Battle 
of Chancellorsville. Of all the Con- 
federate generals, Jackson had stood 
highest in Ruffin's esteem. "He not 
only performs more important work 
in less time than any other com- 
mander," he once told his diary, ^but 
he tells of his performances in fewer 
words." In that same battle the 
Palmetto Guards' Captain Cuthbert 
also fell mortally wounded. 

Confederate defeats followed 
quickly at Gettysburg and Vicks- 
burg. It was the coming of a bleak 
season for the South and for Ruffin. 
At the front, military victories be- 
came rare and ever more clearly 
meaningless. At home, life became 
an exercise in hardship and humili- 
ation. Ruffin's fields were stripped 
bare, his barns and outbuildings 
plundered not only by Yankees but 
by deserting Confederate soldiers 
and disgruntled poor white locals. 
Ruffin, like so many Virginia plant- 
ers, was more and more a slave- 
owner in name only. His slaves 
walked off frequently. 

Grievous news came in May 1864. 
Ruffin's son Julian, the son to whom 
he was the closest, was struck be- 
tween the eyes by a Yankee bullet 
while he stood by his field-piece in 
a fight at Drewry's Bluff, Virginia. 


I. June 1865 the war was over long 
beyond any hope of continuing. 
Ruffin, who had remained doggedly, 
then defiantly optimistic, began to 
despair. Out the windows of a plan- 
tation house belonging to his only 
remaining son, Edmund, Jr., he saw 
land that had reverted back to the 

Continued on page 50 
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Ray Charles has a disability. Yet his 
abilities have enriched us all. 


“35 million disabled Americans 
want the same things 
you want out of life” 


We want to use our abilities to the 
fullest. We want to participate. That 
means being able to get in and out of 
places you want to go if you use a 
wheelchair; having signs in braille; 
getting extra help to do the job you 
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Disabled Persons, the National 
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Pennsylvania At Chickamauga And Chattanooga (1901) 


THE WAR IN WORDS 


by James I. Robertson 


The old adage that one cannot 
judge a book by its cover aptly ap- 
plies to Civil War literature, for 
sometimes a thin and unobtrusive 
book contains more unique material 
than that found in thicker, more 
impressive-looking volumes. Aida 
Crag Truxall’s edition, “Respects to 
All:” Letters of Two Pennsylvania Boys 
in the War of the Rebellion (University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1962), is a case 
in point. 

Michael and Adam Bright were or- 
phaned brothers raised by an aunt 
and uncle on a farm a few miles east 
of Pittsburgh. Life was simple and 
ponant Dena came war. adam the 


A ое to: o the members of the 
77th Pennsylvania who fought at 
Chickamauga. 


younger brother, enlisted May 1, 
1861, in what became the 9th Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania Reserve Corps. 

In the next three years he penned 
over forty letters to the folks at 
home. “Add” saw duty in the Wash- 
ington defenses until late spring 
1862, when he and his regiment first 
saw action in the Seven Days Cam- 
paign around Richmond, Virginia. 
Next came the battles of Second Ma- 
nassas, South Mountain, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, and Gettysburg. 
After months of garrison duty in 
northern Virginia, Adam Bright 
completed his three-year enlistment 
in April 1864 and returned home. 
He married twice, fathered a large 
family, and lived happily until his 
death in 1888. 

The older brother, Michael, was 


not as fortunate. In October 1861 he 
joined the 77th Pennsylvania Infan- 
try and departed for the war's 
Western theater. His thirty-four let- 
ters home report much marching 
and picket duty, with his regiment 
participating in only the battles at 
Shiloh and Stones River, Tennessee, 
and Perryville, Kentucky. Two 
months after his last letter, Michael 
Bright was killed in Georgia at the 
Battle of Chickamauga. 

Adam saw more of war than did 
Michael, and he had more opinions 
about what he saw. Of the first in- 
active months around Washington, 
he wrote, "we have been doing 
nothing but eating, sleeping and 
growling. We have to growl because 
we have nothing else to do." His 
critiques of generals were few, but 
direct. George B. McClellan "knows 
more in a minute than ever [Henry 
W.] Halleck knew," while Ambrose 
Burnside "is rather a slow coach." 
Adam Bright seems to have had lit- 
tle personal hatred of the enemy. He 
commented on Confederate prison- 
ers at Antietam: "Some we saw were 
nearly nakid and they had any old 
rags on their feet to keep them off 
the ground." 

Older brother Michael grew weary 
of the fighting early. After his first 
battle, he asserted: "I am perfectly 
satisfied wit direct. George B. 
McClellan "knows more in a minute 
than ever [Henry W.] Halleck knew," 
while Ambrose Burnside "is rather 
a slow coach." Adam Bright seems 
to have had little personal hatred of 
the enemy. He commented on Con- 
federate pr one of his last letters. 
"Slavery is the cause of it 
all," he wrote. "You cant form the 
remotest idea what a curse Slavery 
is to our country unless you travel 
in a State where it exists. . . . If I 
ever get home with a whole skin I 
can tell you all about it." 

The absence of an index makes 
Respects to All less appealing and less 
useful to the researcher. These let- 
ters by two orphan farmboys de- 
serve better, for those are honest 
and revealing chronicles by two lads 
who loved their country deeply 
enough to offer their lives for its 
protection. = 
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Wanted to buy. Photographs, letters, 
CDVs, military and personal items. 
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C. Borum/P. Cross/ 
L. Knowles 
Р. О. Box 1257 
Columbia, Tn. 38402 
(615) 381-3000, 8:00 to 
5:00, M-F. Weekends 8 
Evenings (615) 684-2203 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS LIST 


Colt, Remington, Smith & Wesson, Mer- 
win & Hulbert; American Revolvers & 
Derringers, From 1848 to 1898. Also 
grips, holsters and misc. Western items. 
Send $2.00 for detailed list of items. 
Send $10.00 for next 6 lists. Foreign: 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


ARTIFACTS 


MILITARY ANTIQUES AND COLLECT- 
ibles Quarterly Catalogue illustrated, 
large selection $10.00-$2,000.00- 
$5.00/year. Collectors Antiquities, 
60T Manor Road, Staten Island, NY 
10310. (718) 981-0973. 


SURGICAL KITS, MEDICAL, DEN- 
tal, nautical antiques. Three illustrated 
catalogs $10.00. Alex Peck, POB 
710CW, Charleston, IL 61920. (217) 
348-1009. Buying same. 


CIVIL WAR MEMORABILIA: ORIGINAL 
relics, weapons, accoutrements, 
medals, documents, letters, photos, 
books. Catalog subscription $6/year (4 
issues). Brackin's Militaria, Box 23 
M.O., Manchester, CT 06040. 


BELLINGERS MILITARY ANTIQUES — 
Antique guns, swords, beltplates, 
books, etc. pre-dating 1900. Large 
catalog $2; subscription $6/5 issues. 
Box 76371-CTI, Atlanta, GA 30328. 


NATIONAL ARTIFACT HUNTERS 
ASSOC. Yearly membership/subscrip- 
tion 6 issues, $15.00 send to: Parapet 
Press, 8000 E. 12th Ave., Dept. 8-A2, 
Denver, CO 80220. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


ROBERT E. LEE, U.S. GRANT, JEF- 
ferson Davis, A. Lincoln, Jackson, 
Beauregard, Custer, etc. Original Auto- 
graphs! Buying, selling, restoration, 
framing. Catalog $1.00. Heritage Col- 
lectors' Society, Box 389, Lansdale, 
PA 19446. (215) 362-0976. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND DOCU- 
ments of Union and Confederate mili- 
tary and political leaders as well as per- 
sonalities in all other fields. Catalogues 
issued, inquiries invited. Kenneth W. 
Rendell, Inc., 154-CW Wells Avenue, 
Newton, MA 02159. Phone toll-free 
(800) 447-1007. 


SPECIALIZING IN SOUTHERN WAR 
of Independence Memorabilia. Docu- 
ments, photographs, buttons, auto- 
graphs, material, and slavery items. 
Subscription $4.00 per year for 4 illus- 
trated catalogs. Sword & Saber, Box 
400, Gettysburg, PA 17325. 
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BOOKS/DOCUMENTS 


THE MILITARY BOOKMAN-MILI- 
tary, Naval, and Aviation history — Out- 
of-Print Books and Rare Books. 29 E. 
93rd St., New York, NY 10128. (212) 
348-1280. Tuesday through Saturday, 
10:30-5:30. Catalog subscriptions avail- 
able. 


CIVIL WAR BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
documents, images. Military paper— 
Colonial through WWI. Comprehensive 
catalog $1.00. Gordon Totty, 575 
Massachusetts, Lunenburg, MA 
01462. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS LOCATED. 
Send Wants. Civil War Catalogue $1.00. 
Book Look, 51AS Maple Ave., War- 
wick, NY 10990. 


RARE BOOKS ON CIVIL WAR, 
Americana, firearms, edged weapons. 
Catalogs issued. Marcher's Books, 
6204 N. Vermont, Oklahoma City, OK 
73112. 


NOVEL, BLOOD AGAINST THE MOON, 
The Adventures of a Civil War Surgeon. 
$10.50 ea. William McCune, 1134 
Charlevoix Ave., Petosky, MI 49770. 


SHIPWRECK: TANGLED MACHINERY . 


and Charred Relics — The Historical and 
Archaeological Investigation of the 
C.S.S. Nashville, F. Chance, P. 
Chance, D. Topper. Over 150 illustra- 
tions, 16 color, softbound $30.00 + 
$2.00 shipping. PO Box 483-A, Rich- 
mond Hill, GA 31324. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN CONFEDERATE 
photos, documents, currency, postal 
items, and newspapers. Also other Civil 
War items and colonial, slavery, and 
steamboat material available. Шиз- 
trated catalog $1.00. The Historical 
Shop, 635 Pere Antoine Alley, New 
Orleans, LA 70116. 


CIVIL WAR BOOKS —OUT-OF-PRINT 
and new. Catalogues issued. Lincoln 
Hill Books, Delaware Plaza, Delmar, 
NY 12054. (518) 439-8241. 


CAPSULE HISTORIES OF EVERY 
Civil War Unit, Union and Confederate. 
Contains organizational data, engage- 
ment lists, maps, etc. Over 7,500 units 
available. $8.00 per unit. John Walter, 
79-13 67 Drive, Middle Village, NY 
11379. 


ULYSSES S. GRANT, THE GALENA 
YEARS. Grant's life in Galena, Illinois 
before and after the War. Informative 
and well researched, 96p. Send $7.00. 
D. Repp, 515 Bouthillier St., Galena, 
IL 61036. 


NEWSPAPERS, PRINTS, LETTERS, 
AUTOGRAPHS, battle maps, slave 
documents. Send $1.00 for new list. 
Deborah Lambert, 1945 Lorraine 
Ave., McLean, VA 22101. 


CALENDARS 


1986 CIVIL WAR CALENDAR, ANNO- 
tated, illustrated © Civil War era event 
listed each day. 11” x 17” Dk: Brown Ink, 
Cream Paper. $6.95 Post Paid. NY 
Residents add 7% sales tax. Oak Hill 
Publishing Co., R.R. 1, Box 470, 
West Oak Hill Rd., Jamestown, NY 
14701. 


CIVIL WAR SHOWS 


MID-SOUTH CIVIL WAR AND AN- 
tique Military Show. Oct. 19-20, 1985. 
Fairgrounds Family Living Center, 
Memphis, TN. BUY-SELL—TRADE— 
DISPLAY. Contact Doug Cupples, PO 
Box 161254, Memphis, TN 38116. 
(901) 372-7495. 


MIDWEST CIVIL WAR COLLECTORS 
show: Saturday, September 14, 1985, 
150 tables, Dupage County Fair 
Grounds, 2015 Manchester Road, 
Wheaton, Illinois. Contact: Bob Nowak, 
3238 North Central Park, Chicago, IL 
60618 (312) 539-8432. 


CIVIL WAR SOLDIERS 


UNPAINTED CIVIL WAR LEAD SOL- 
diers, 54mm scale (2% inches tall). 
Made especially for dioramists, and 
collectors. Fully illustrated catalog #1, 
$1.00. Bussler, Box 471-CWT, Quincy, 
MA 02269. 


PAINTED CIVIL WAR SOLDIERS, 
54mm scale. For information send one 
dollar. Arey, Route 13, Box 190, Salis- 
bury, NC 28144. 


CLOTHING 


REPRODUCTIONS 19TH-CENTURY 
uniforms and civilian clothing. Send 
$2.00 for our illustrated catalog of the 
best being made today. New Colum- 
bia, PO Box 524, Dept. CWT, 
Charleston, IL 61920. 


COLLECTIBLES 


N. B. FORREST COMMEMORATIVE 
knife with unique display case. One of 
five hundred. CASE TRAPPER. $39.95 
plus $3.00 shipping. Visa-Mastercard 
accepted. The Cotton Patch, PO Box 
128, Wildersville, TN 38388. 


FOR SALE 


BACK ISSUES OF CIVIL WAR TIMES 
Illustrated. April 62 to June 79. All 
volumes complete. $250.00. Steve 
Jacobs, 10324 Layton Hall Dr., Fair- 
fax, VA 22030. (703) 273-5078. 


BULLET FROM VIRGINIA, NEW MAR- 
ket Battlefield. New Market Hall of Valor 
now in Baton Rouge. Highest bid taken. 
Marie Mullens, 8725 Tate St. #F, 
Baton Rouge, LA 70807. 


HERALDRY 


COAT OF ARMS. 500,000 NAMES 32 
Countries. Free Catalog. Our 17th year. 
The Ship’s Chandler, Dept. CWT, 
Wilmington, VT 05363. 


INNS 


PIPER FARM GUEST HOUSE, ANTIE- 
tam National Battlefield, Sharpsburg, 
MD. Next to Bloody Lane. 4 rooms/ 
private baths. (301) 797-1862 or 432- 
5466. 


MAGAZINES 


ARTILLERY, HISTORY, PLACES-TO- 
visit, workshop, where-to-buy, cannon, 
mortars, competition shooting, etc. THE 
MUZZLELOADING ARTILLERYMAN, 
quarterly magazine. Subscription $12. 
Sample copy, $2. MLA, Dept. CT, Box 
550, 3 Church St., Winchester, MA 
01890. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REFIGHT THE CIVIL WAR! REENAC- 
tors needed for all states, all branches. 
For information send $2.00, area code, 
to Captain George Bisset, 1709 E. 
Kalamazoo, Lansing, MI 48912. 


THE CIVIL WAR ROUND TABLE OF 
New York has openings for new mem- 
bers. Call Bud Livingston, (718) 381- 
1636. 


MUSIC 


C.S.A. MUSIC AT LAST! A CASSETTE 
tape of CW band music by a Confeder- 
ate Band. 28 CW pieces by the 11th 
N.C. Band. $8.00 (N.C. residents add 
.36 tax per tape) $1.00 shipping and 
handling. For further information send 
SASE to: Box 53513, Fayetteville, NC 
28305. 


OLD MAPS 


OLD CIVIL WAR MAP KITS. ALSO 
old state, railroad, and county maps. 
70-120 years old. All states. Send $1.00 
for catalog. Northern Map Company, 
Dept. CW, Dunnellon, FL 32630. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


CONFEDERATE GENERALS, SEPIA 
toned. 8 x 10 photographs. Lee, Jack- 
son, Stuart, Forrest. $5.50 each, $2.00 
shipping. Leib, 1826 Stanton, York, 
PA 17404. 


PUBLICATIONS 


CIVIL WAR COLLECTORS, HUN- 
dreds of dealers offering thousands of 
items are listed along with Shows, 
Clubs, Events, more in the Civil War 
Dealers Directory. Now only $3.75. 
Order your copy today! CWB, PO Box 
1059, Chesapeake, VA 23320. 


REPRODUCTIONS 


FLAG REPRODUCTIONS—NA- 
tional, Regimental, Guidons, State. 
Specializing in CIVIL WAR. $2.00 for 
picture catalog. Flag Co—CWTC— 
4758 West Caron Street, Glendale, 
AZ 85302. 


RESEARCH SERVICES 


RESEARCHED REGIMENTAL HISTO- 
ries and General Civil War Research. 
Send SASE for details. GEMSEARCH, 
PO Box 465S, Great Kills, Staten 
Island, NY 10308. 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES RECORDS 
searched for Civil War veterans. Send 
$40.00 check together with Veteran's 
data. Expect historical and record sum- 
mary, and selected record copies in 8 
weeks. Family Lines Research Asso- 
ciates, Attn: Code A, PO Box 145, 
Mount Vernon, VA 22121. 


CIVIL WAR SOLDIER IN YOUR FAM- 
ily? Want to know more? Call (703) 
698-9688. Gerald Dobbs, 3533 Marvin 
St., Annandale, VA 22003. 


VIDEO TAPES 


WERE YOU AT THE BATTLE OF NEW 
MARKET IN 85? Order your REEN- 
ACTMENT VIDEO TAPE now! FULL 
COLOR PROFESSIONAL PRODUC- 
TION W/EFFECTS. Send $49.95 plus 
$1.50 for shipping to . . . FAST FOR- 
WARD VIDEO PRODUCTIONS, 49 
East Thomas Road, Suite #101, 
Phoenix, AZ 85012. BE SURE TO 
SPECIFY VHS or BETA. 


а ES CREE 


WANTED 


STOCKS, BONDS, AUTOGRAPHS, 
Political Pins, Ribbons, Banners, Base- 
ball Cards— memorabilia. Wanted. 
Highest prices paid. Paul Longo, Box 
490CT, South Orleans, MA 02662. 


FOR RESEARCH PROJECT: NAMES 
of Families divided in loyalty, especially 
Brother versus Brother. John F. 
Crosby, Ph.D., 315 Funkhouser, Fam- 
ily Studies Dept., University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, KY 40506. 


INSERTION ORDER 


Maggie Johnston 

Civil War Times Illustrated 
Box 8200 

Harrisburg, PA 17105-8200 
Telephone: (717) 657-9555 


Classified Rates: 


$2.20 per word for any ad that runs 
in one issue. $2.00 per word/5 con- 
secutive unchanged issues. $1.55 per 
word/10 consecutive unchanged 
issues. 


MINIMUM PER AD 20 words. 


PAYMENT IN FULL must accom- 
pany order 


Please run the following ad in the next 
— — consecutive issues. Enclosed is 
my check іп the amount of$_ — . 


Name 

Co. Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 
PH: 


—— — — ———————————————————————————— 
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Silverplated 
COLLECTOR’S 
SPOON 
with replica of 
Confederate 
Half Dollar 

BAS RELIEF, 
Solid Metal Spoon 5” LONG 
ж BEAUTIFUL HISTORICAL MOMENTO 
* GREAT GIFTS 
ж EASY TO DISPLAY 


SILVERPLATED $10.00 ea. ppd. 
CHECK, MONEY ORDER, VISA, or M/C 
HOLLY HILLS GIFTS 
522102 , Miami, Florida 33152 


f ON QUALITY 
WEARING APPAREL 


ATI 


W. C. Oates, CSA 
The War Between the Union 
and the Confederacy 
(15th Alabama, CSA) 
808 Pages 
This is the Regiment that opposed the 
20th Maine at-Little Round Top, 
July 2, 1863 
$35.00 
Plus U.P.S. Delivery Charge - $2.00 
Check/MoneyOrd./M.Chg./Visa/ Am.Exp. 
(Ohio Residents Add 6% Sales Tax.) 
Complete Catalogue is Available on Request. 
MORNINGSIDE BOOKSHOP 
P. O. Box 1087, 260 Oak Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45401 
513/461-6736 
When in Gettysburg visit the Morningside/ 
Conflict Bookshop at 213 Steinwehr Ave. 


D 
ROBERT E. LEE 


Civil War General Shirts are available with 
J.E.B. STUART ULYSSES S. GRANT 
STONEWALL JACKSON ROBERT E. LEE 
White or gray 50-50 T-shirt 6.95 
Size S. M. L. XL 
Specify Size-Add $1.00 Postage & 
Handling. Other Products Available- 
Send for Catalog-$2. (Refunded with 
first purchase.) Dealer Inquiries Invited. 


tee TOLL FREE: 800-526-3200 


б CA RES. CALL COLLECT: 
Š 415-388-1015 


My Dear Geard 
Based on your letter 9 instruction of Fe Tuesday, 


ито, here are my operatives’ reports. 


Coming In The October d my 


Civil War Times Ufusfrafeo 


r 


The Man Called ` ‘Old Rosy’ 5 
Я General Vanquished In The West 


Their Hoating 7 


а/асе 


Hospital Boat Red Rover 2 


Plas, V am led to . here will appear columns 


of Regulars. 


Your obedient servant 


Uidelle 


Continued from page 46 

waste and desolation from which he 
had earlier rescued it. All his past 
had come to nothing. As for the 
future, he foresaw with unbearable 
clarity the Reconstruction years, 
years of bare-bones privation and 
political dishonor. His world was 
gone. In his diary he wrote, “Super- 
fluous lags the veteran on the stage.” 

Shortly after noon on Sunday, 
June 18, 1865, Edmund Ruffin picked 
up a rifle and sat down on a chair, 
just as he had four years before in 
Quinby’s photography studio in 
Charleston. This time, however, he 
braced the gun butt against a trunk, 
stuck the muzzle in his mouth and 
with a forked stick punched the trig- 
ger. There was a sharp pop. The 
percussion cap only had exploded. 
Ruffin’s daughter-in-law Jane, who 
was sitting on the front verandah, 
jumped up and ran inside toward 
the sound. But she and her hus- 
band, Edmund, Jr., were too late. 
The old man recapped the load and 
again picked up the forked stick. 
This time the weapon fired true. 

They found him sitting bolt up- 
right on his chair. By him on his desk 
lay his diary, opened to the last 
entry. Edmund read it. “And now, 
with my latest writing & utterance, 
& with what will be near to my 
last breath, I hereby repeat & would 
willingly proclaim my unmitigated 
hatred to Yankee rule—to all politi- 
cal, social, & business connection 
with Yankees, & to the perfidious, 
malignant, & vile Yankee race.” 

Two days later Edmund sent a 
letter to his sons. “The Yankees,” 
he wrote, “have killed your grand- 
father.” 

Edmund, Jr.’s one terse sentence 
was striking. But its accuracy was 
arguable. There were other reasons 
for Ruffin’s suicide: chronic mel- 
ancholia, loneliness, the ravages of 
old age and psychological motives 
deep and raveled beyond the probe 
of historians. 

The words that might better serve 
as Ruffin’s epitaph came before his 
death. They were spoken on April 
12, 1865, five years to the day after 
his first shot of the war. On this day 
Confederate General Robert E. Lee’s 
soldiers stacked their color-staffs 
and muskets at Appomattox, Vir- 
ginia, three days after their sur- 
render. One gaunt, battle-weathered 
veteran, a soldier of a North Carolina 
regiment, stepped forward and 
handed Federal officers his shot- 
torn flag. Unabashed tears streamed 
down his face and he said, “ТЇЇ never 
love another country.” m 


RON. В. "m DAVID F. 
VAN SICKLE "| ёс ZULLO 


BUTTERNUT PRES = . INC. 


IMPORTANT REPRINTS 


THE GUNS AT GETTYSBURG 
By Fairfax Downey, New York, NY, 1958, 290 pp., ills, maps, dust jacket, 1985 reprint. 

The mostrequested out of print book on Gettysburg. This classic account of the artillery at Gettysburg, is the only book of its kind to cover 
in detail the Union and Confederate batteries throughout the battle. The table of contents by chapter is as follows: 
1. Guns and the Men 6. The Second Day of Battle-Little Round Top; 

. The First Day of Battle-Morning Cemetery and Culp's Hills 

. The First Day of Battle-Before and After Noon 7. The Third Day of Battle-Mustering of the Cannon 

. The First Day of Battle-Afternoon and Night 8. The Third Day of Battle-Cannonade 

. The Second Day of Battle-Devil's Den and 9. The Third Day of Battle-Charge 

The Peach Orchard 10.The Third Day of Battle- The Horse Batteries 

Appendix A. List of Guns on the Battlefield, Gettysburg National Military Park. Capabilities of Various Pieces of Ordnance Used in the 
Battle and Details of Ammunition and Equipment — Appendix В. Organization of the Artillery, Union and Confederate Armies, at the 
Battle of Gettysburg, and Location of Memorials on the Field — Appendix C. General Hunt's Gettysburg Reports — Appendix 
D. General Pendleton's Gettysburg Reports — Appendix E. Poem, "The Light Artillery" — Appendix F. Song, "The Cannoneer." 
Washington Artillery of New Orleans — Appendix G. Manual of the Piece. Bibliography. Index. 


PRE PUBLICATION $20.00 AFTER PUBLICATION $25.00 


CLASH OF CAVALRY: THE BATTLE OF BRANDY STATION 
By Fairfax Downey, New York, NY, 1959, 238pp., ills, maps, dust jacket, 1985 reprint. 
Brandy Station was the largest and most important cavalry battle of the Civil War. The flower of the Southern Cavalry were present at 
Brandy Station: Jeb Stuart, Wade Hampton, Fitz-Hugh Lee, and “Grumble” Jones. The Cavalry of the Army of the Potomac were led by 
Alfred Pleasonton and for the first time since the war began, they showed their fighting potential. The Union Cavalry generals present 
included Alfred Duffie', David McM. Gregg, John Buford, Judson Kilpatrick, and Percy Wyndham. This book is not only accurate, but 
contains all the elements of high drama. Hand to hand combat, desperate fighting of the horse artillery, attack and counter- 
attack, surprise and pursuit. This book is without question, the finest single volume on Civil War cavalry warfare available. 


PRE PUBLICATION $20.00 AFTER PUBLICATION $25.00 
HISTORY OF THE SECOND ARMY CORPS 


IN THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC 

By Francis A. Walker, Brevet Brigadier General, New York, NY, 1886, 796pp., maps. 
The Second Army Corps had a well-deserved reputation in the Army of the Potomac. It was by choice and by necessity at the vortex of 
some of the hardest fought battles in the Eastem theatre. Winfield Scott Hancock commanded the Corps and had as his Division commanders the 
likes of John C. Caldwell, John Gibbon, and Alexander Hays. The Second Corps Brigade commanders included Edward C. Cross, Patrick 
Kelly, Samuel K. Zook, William Harrow, Alexander S. Webb, John R. Brooke, Samuel S. Carroll, Norman J. Hall, Thomas A. Smyth and 
George L. Willard. This fine history is written with a clear and vivid style and the account of military movements is straight-forward and 
impressive in its completeness. 


PRE PUBLICATION $32.00 AFTER PUBLICATION $40.00 


MEMOIRS OF THE CONFEDERATE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE 
By Heros von Borcke, Chief of Staff to J.E.B. Stuart, Philadelphia, PA, 1866, 438pp., 
folding map, 1985 reprint. 

These memoirs are among the most significant printed on the Cavalry of the Army of the Northern Virginia. Von Borcke was a Prussian 
officer who was commissioned captain in that army and served with gallantry until being seriously wounded at Middleburg, VA, in June, 
1863. To quote the experts: Merton Coulter in his TRAVELS IN THE CONFEDERATE STATES has said that von Borcke was 
*. . especially loved by J.E.B. Stuart, a kindred rollicking character." Coulter also felt that this narrative was“. . . intensely per- 
sonal... particularly valuable for the light it throws on army life.” James I. "Bud" Robertson, Jr., in his CIVIL WAR BOOKS: A CRITICAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, has stated that these memoirs were “. .. a mandatory source for any study of Confederate cavalry.” Finally, the late 
and great Douglas Southall Freeman once said that von Borcke was “useful for the correct interpretation of many incidents in the history 
of Stuart's Cavalry." Last printed in 1938 in two volumes, this complete edition in one volume will be an important addition to any Civil 
War library. 

PRE PUBLICATION $28.00 AFTER PUBLICATION $35.00 
Last day to order Pre-Publication will be Nov. 15, 1985. Books will be available on that date. Postage is $1.50 per volume. 
Libraries can be billed. Send for list of Butternut Publications. We also issue catalogues monthly of out of print Civil 
War Books. 

To Order Contact: 
BUTTERNUT PRESS, INC. 


18761-W North Frederick Ave., Dept. CWTI, Gaithersburg, Maryland 20879 (301) 963-7878 
TERMS: Check or Money Order, Visa or MasterCard accepted. Maryland residents add 5% sales tax. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


I want the next ten thrilling issues of CIVIL WAR TIMES ILL. at the rate of: 
O 10 issues for $18 
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Please allow eight weeks for shipment of your first issue. 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 59 MT. MORRIS, IL. 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 


Civil War Times Illustrated 
Post Office Box 1863 
Mt. Morris IL 61054-9943 


YES, | would like to examine Brother Against 
Brother as my introduction to THE CIVIL WAR 
series. Please send it to me for a 10-day free 
examination. Upon receipt of payment, I will 
receive my free Running-Mate Radio. Also send 
me future volumes under the terms described 
in the accompanying ad. 

DNBKVO 


Nala cR — an 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address Ap 


City: State ip 


All orders subject to approval. Price subject to change. 
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First one year gift, $18 
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С Send a one year gift of Civil War Times Illustrated to: 


Name 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Address 


к 
State Zip 


Send a one year gift of Civil War Times Illustrated to: 


О 
Мате 
A 


Address 


State... Zip. 


State... Zip 


| City. 
| ¿ | О Enter/extend my own subscription for one year. 
Acct. # (from address label) 
0 Payment enclosed O Bill me after January 1st. 
First gift $18, each additional gift or your renewal $17. 


Prices valid in U.S. only. Elsewhere add $5 per subscription. 
This «special offer expires 12/31/85. 


X5CBJO 


